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POLEMICS OR DIALOGUE? | Leslie Rumble, M.S.C. 
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HERALD OF THE DAWN | Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. O'Connor 
DRAMATICS IN. THE SEMINARY Celestine Regnier, O.F.M.Conv. 


UNIT SYSTEM OF OWNERSHIP Ignatius McDonough, S.A. 








St. Christopher's Workshop 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Church Furnishings 
BREMEN, INDIANA PHONE LI 6-7021 


Jerry, Ruth and Robert Carrico 








No. 2709 Bronze Romanesque 


Manufacturers and Designers of 
Church Lighting Fixtures in Bronze, No. 2739 Diehl! Design 
j Bronze 24” x 36” 

Wrought Iron, Aluminum, Wood, Spun Bronze x3 


: Four spun up-lights 
Silver, Gold and combinations thereof. in nickel silver 


We can design fixtures especially 
for your church or work to 
your designs and specifications. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 








No. 2700 
Colonial, Brass 





No. 2704 
Colonial Portico, 24” x 36” 


No. 2742 
Walnut and Bronze 





No. 2740 
Bronze Cast Grape Band 





No. 2737 
Contemporary, Bronze 








Consider These Facts About — 


CHURCH SUPPORT 
—and The ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 


During the forty years that we have been assembling funds for 
Catholic appeals, it has been clearly established that: The ‘Fair 
Share’ Plan is the best plan yet developed to encourage and in- 
crease Catholics’ financial support of their Church, its parishes 
and institutions. 


e THE RECORD OF ACCEPTANCE 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan, a thoroughly time-tested design, has been suc- 
cessfully employed in thousands of Catholic financial campaigns since 
1921. There has never been an instance in which the ‘Fair Share’ princi- 
ple was not acceptable to the Clergy, Committees and Parishioners. We 
believe there is no other fund-raising method or plan that even ap- 
proaches this record of acceptance. The ‘Fair Share’ Plan has never 
failed to produce good-will for the campaign and its Clergy and Lay 
leadership. 


e THE PRINCIPLES OF ‘FAIR SHARE’ 


A ‘Fair Share’ campaign is based upon education—the one quality 
which will sustain a congregation’s Church support when all else fails. 
When the people understand how the financial needs of their parish, dio- 
cese or institution relate to their own individual giving based upon the 
‘Fair Share’ principle, they will give generously out of love of God and 
loyalty to their Church. They will give their ‘Fair Share’ because they will 
appreciate the effort begin made to establish more equitable giving, and 
because ‘Fair Share’ specifically takes into account family responsibilities, 
number of dependents, illness, etc., in relation to income; and is not 
based upon the assessment of one of several set amounts or upon giving 
an arbitrary percentage of income. Many parishioners resent being as- 
sessed an arbitrary percentage because it seems to be a ““demand”’ and 
fails to take into account the factors which actually dominate their finan- 
cial situation. 


For more information about The ‘Fair Share’ Plan and its ap- 
plication to capital fund and increased income appeals, write or 
call us collect. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


FAIR SHARE® 
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Thomas Richard Finn and Associates 
314 EAST 51stST. KANSAS CITY 12, MISSOURI 





Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 Nights & Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
Now In Our 39th Year 
*Trademark Registered—Canada *Reg: U.S. Pat. Off. 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 








THE Homietic aND PastoraL Review (Monthly), LXI, No. 7 (April 1961). Copyright 1961 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, N. Y., with 
additional entry at Easton, Penn. Subscriptions to the U. S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 









Americas Finest 'ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 














































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 
(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 
(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 
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No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A955 

Tropical all wool lightweight 
material. Ideal for warm weather. 
No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 








Jb Mout o£ WANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn by a 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 
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D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanktlin, 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Trish Linen 





PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
36 inches wide 


No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.29 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. . 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd, .. 1.70 


For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
Me I, nk boc wis xe orate $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
canst wien eet Cee are $45.00 
(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4” 
INSERTION, as illustrated. $19.25 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace 
I i Baik irs wihcinrncs cane $16.75 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. 
SR ene ret $13.25 


(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design $35.00 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $29.50 


Write For Our Complete Catalogue 







Linen Altar Cloths 








ALTAR LINENS 
Fl F2* 


Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
Amice ......$1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55 
Corporal . .60 6.00 .65 6.60 
Purificator . 65 6.60 .70 7.20 
Pall .. a 6.60 .70 7.20 
Finger Towel .50 4.80 a2 5.40 fee 
Stole Collar. 35 3.60 40 4.20 Qe 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 


(D) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 


non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 


for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- / > 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 (« 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. ~ 
(dssG6o5se nd sen eee eneee $24.50 


(F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 


Ee ee $21.00 
Lieines eee kee ewe Faw $16.50 
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When ordering linen Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 


front drop. 


Made to order only and are not returnable. 


Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 


Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 


(G) No. 
(H) No. 
(I) No. 
(J) No. 
(K) No. 


F7 Altar Cloth. 
F15 Altar Cloth. 
F9 Altar Cloth. 
F8 Altar Cloth. 
F20 Altar Cloth. 


Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 


Jha Kase of. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO. 6, IL 





weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 
weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 
weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard ............... 3.70 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 








Altar Bogs \WMPLETE OUTRITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 
MATERIAL — HANSEN’S Casein DESIGN AND FIT.-HANSEN’S Cas- INSPECTION- Every cassock is care 


are made of extra strong serviceable socks ar expertly tailored. The illy inspected before the HANSEN 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with it 


fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL. znd the fitted sleeves hang grace our Ddositive money-back auarantee. 


THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 Zipper Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Getesion Belt-on. 





io 
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No. Bl2 zIP- ON Roman Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT ane Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON has 
ve quick 1ction locking zipper patented ivory-h 1 i removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front 

bent that will not pull off. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 
10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Write for our 


amnttate Catalogue 










































Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. {0 in. $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. i8 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs. of in. 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger cain standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE *« COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 


No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
EE re er par See pn $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in | sizes only, 
NS UND <6 a5, or 5 bl brelin Bod ACRIMIH ila aie; oe cole’ $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each...... ee 











No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 imch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (vot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
eg ee ee. ee eee $4.25 
No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
extra full. Lemoem 15 op 24 tach. Back... ... wn. cic nccsescce $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
ie eM as 4 br ndr ace SG dein AES Gedo kw Hebe wee mea $3.50 
No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
ee ee ee ire eid eine eum wate wae aed $8.75 
No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 
Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks—for the Clergy and Seminarian. 

































) 
10 Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the chart below. 
“ We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks are sold subject to your 
SEN approval and may be returned within five days if you are not satisfied. 
re) | ° 
h it Panama-Visco-Acetate 65% Dacron—35% Visco- 
tee. Material Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, Light weight, good quality, 
durable, has “~ ae wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
_ woolens. uarantee ast Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
$25.00 $32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 
No. 4B-17 Tiec-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 
oO 16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
te, 3 (either material.) 
> When ordering please specify style and number desired. 
Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 52 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 161) in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3204 ia. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32! in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32!) in. 
ha B5844 58 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 321) in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 3212 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 33! in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3315 in. 
BG6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3315 in. 
BG6044 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3315 in. 
BG6046 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 3314 in. 
B6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. 
, BG6242 62 in. 42 in. 1614 in. 34 in. 
s : 
sao? STYLING: Roman Button Front with hand sewn black 
as eet Toast lon 
of buttons and coat button holes. 
lice ‘iii COLLAR HEIGHT: For both Semi-Jesuit or Roman Style, _No- 4B Roman Style 
: No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style Poesia 4 : 
in. 144" with a 1" openina. Ready Made Cassock 
n. Ready Made Cassock : : ; ; e , 
2 SLITS: Conveniently located on each side of Cassock for $25 00—$32 50 
sa $25.00—$32.50 easy access to trouser pocket. P 7 
in. CUFFS: Standard size on sleeves. HEM: Two inches at bottom. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
a READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS 
in. | | | } 
in. dt I ADD d /i Jt h 
a No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ $52.50 
ae MEE IIE oo 5. 5B oedseras Seis ed Edeak.o Sat oiardealatace: login iGEM $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
51.50 WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT 
51.60 INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 
54.50 BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COAT 
$7.00 Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
5 .90 We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
—_ factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
$3.25 READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
£4.25 No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
ade appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
$4.50 Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
‘ngth Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
$3.50 We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
~~ No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
iding HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
sired For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
$5.75 Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 


of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





Telephome FRanklin 2-875.0— 








CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reavers 





Sex in Literature (cont'd) 


EDITORS: 

A letter to HPR has raised two seri- 
ous objections to my articles on “Sex in 
Contemporary Literature” in the Oc- 
tober and November, 1960 issues. The 
objections can be stated as follows: 
“Only a literary critic can judge the 
morality of a work of literature. 
Father Costelloe is not a literary critic. 
Therefore he is not competent to pass 
judgment on the morality of literature. 
The fact that he may have spent some 
time in Italy does not qualify him as a 
critic of The Devil’s Advocate.” There 
is a good deal of truth in all this, and I 
am quite sure that there are others who 
share the same sentiments. The points 
at issue are serious and complex and 
deserve more attention than can be 
given to them here, but nonetheless it 
may not be amiss to attempt some clari- 
fication of the position I adopted and 
give some further reasons for my lack 
of enthusiasm for Morris West’s novel. 

My approach to the problem of sex 
in literature was on the whole empiri- 
eal. After listing the opinions of vari- 
ous individuals on the sad state of con- 
temporary letters, I gave a brief ac- 
count of ecclesiastical legislation on im- 
moral literature, noting in particular 
that since World War II the Cardinal 
Primate of Belgium, the Cardinal Pri- 
mate of England, and the Bishops of 
Germany have publicly condemned the 
scandal being given by Catholic novel- 
ists, and not simply by novelists in gen- 


eral. I then made a comparison be- 
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tween five highly rated novels and five 
that have been placed on the Index, one 
as recently as 1952. To support my 
own adverse judgments on these works, 
I cited the opinions of two Belgian 
Jesuits who have drawn up a long list 
of novels and plays, rating them accord- 
ing to their objective morality. Seven 
of the ten novels I discussed are in their 
seventh, or worst, category; and I have 
little doubt that if the remaining three 
had been published at the time the list 
was drawn up they would have suffered 
a similar fate. 

The objection, of course, still stands 
that I did not explicitly consider these 
Not everything 
can be done at once, and at some future 
date I may essay such a formidable 
task. I think it would be quite possible 
to show that these novels fail as works 
of art in that they all, to a greater or 
less degree, do violence to what Aris- 
‘alls “the moral 


works as literature. 


totle in his Poetics 
But such a demonstration here 
would be too complicated and would 


sense.” 


require the citing of passages which no 
journal would print. For practical pur- 
poses, in judging the morality of a work 
of art, it should be possible to preseind 
from aesthetie theories, which in recent 
years have been a veritable Pandora’s 
box. To cite but one example of the 
current confusion on this score, there 
is the attestation of Norman St. John- 
Stevas that D. H. Lawrence was “in his 
own way a deeply religious man” to- 
gether with his reeommendation — of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover as a book- 











Altar 
Appointments 


by Kewsinglon 


Designed for the 
Alcoa Forecast Collection 


by Harold W. Rambusch, A.I. D. 


Now available—magnificently styled altar 
appointments crafted in three colors— 
bronze, brass and silver. Nontarnishing. 
Shown, New World cross and candle- 
sticks. Send for folder describing Ken- 
sington Altar Sets in both traditional and 
contemporary design. Write to: Ken- 
sington Altar Appointments, Wear-Ever 
Aluminum, Inc., New Kensington, Pa. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


for priests to read—a recommendation 
which Justice Byrne declared to be “a 
little presumptous” (see the corre- 
spondence in The Tablet [London] 214 
[1960], pp. 1050, 1072, 1096). Truly 
“much learning” along these lines “doth 
make men mad.” 

Up until some thirty years ago, crimi- 
nal courts in the United States took 
little cognizance of literary merit or the 
reputation of an author in passing judg- 
ment upon the morality of a book. 
Thus, in 1924, a New York court could 
declare: “Charm of language, subtility 
of thought, faultless style, even distine- 
tion of authorship, may all have their 
lure for the literary critic, yet these 
qualities may all be present and the 
book be unfit for dissemination to the 
reading public. Frequently these at- 
tractive literary qualities are the very 
vehicles by which the destination of 


illegality is reached” (“People v. Selt- 
zer,” New York Supplement 203 [1924], 
p. 813). The Supreme Court of Japan 
still adheres to this same rule. In its 
condemnation of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, as I observed in my first article, 
it stated that “even the finest piece of 
artistic work can be evaluated as ob- 
scene from the ethical and legal point 
of view.” This also is the mind of the 
Holy See in its condemnation of im- 
moral literature. In his commentary 
on the instruction of the Holy Office on 
sensual literature, Father John Jans- 
sens, S.J., has noted the following: 


To determine the character of a 
passage or of a book, it is not suffi- 
cient merely to ask what was the in- 
tention of the author, what he sub- 
jectively wished to achieve. This end 
ean be indifferent, even praiseworthy. 





Chalk, Blackboard, and Guidance. 


Can a Novel Avoid Propagandizing? 
Regular 


Tue Carnoitic Epucaror 
Special 





One reason why more and more priests are subscribing to 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


The editorial policy of THe Catnoitc Enucator may fairly be described as vigorous. 
The editors are not content to wait for whatever manuscripts “come over the transom.” 
Rather they survey the educational field regularly, seek out the present pressing issues 
and “trouble spots,” then secure the best writers to handle these topics. [It is a source 
of great pride to Tue Catuoriic Epucator that there has been a regular and mounting 
increase in both priest subscribers and priest authors. 


Ilere are some of the articles scheduled for the April and May issues authored by priests. 


Can, and Should, Students Rate Their Teachers? 


By Anthony D. Gulley 
Are College Graduates Lost to the Parish? By Charles W. Paris 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Pro: Joseph A. Lauritis, C.S.Sp. 


Con: Philip C. Niehaus, C.S.Sp. 


By Howard Melzer, S.C.J. 


$3.50 per year (10 issues) 
$6.50 per two years 


$2.50 per year to HPR subscribers 
$4.50 per two years to HPR subscribers 
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A C.J. F. Co. 


Summer Campaign? 


CONSIDER THESE POINTS: 

e In certain areas, notably northern states and resort centers, the 
summer offers the best time of the year for fund raising suc- 
cesses. Business is at its height, money is circulating, visitors 
boost the economy locally. 


e@ In urban areas, Charles J. Francis Company planning provides 
for contact of those parishioners on vacation, offsetting the 
major problem of summer campaign activities. 


@ In all areas, parishioners have more free time, longer evenings, 
better weather, more relaxation—factors conducive to organiza- 
tion and Catholie giving. Construction work is underway af- 
ter winter cold and spring rains, indirectly affecting all of 
us favorably. 


e Toclients beginning their programs between June 15 and Au- 
gust 15, the Charles J. Francis Company offers its summer dis- 
count, a sizeable 15°), reduction in the campaign free with no 
change in service or contract provisions. 


* * * * * * 


Keep in mind that campaigns conducted by the Charles J. Francis 
Company are without parallel in their acceptance by parishioners: 
There are no solicitations by priests; there is no evaluation of parishion- 
ers; “minimum gift” requirements, so unfair to many good Catholics, 
have never been utilized; advance gift solicitations have been eliminated. 


The success of Charles J. Francis Company programs testifies to the 
fact that Catholics will rise to leadership with far greater response 
than will be encountered under the drive of high pressure. Your pa- 
rishioners will appreciate the difference. 


* * * * * * 


We will gladly provide information without cost or obligation. 
Our representatives will call on you only upon specific invitation. 


The Charles J. Francis Co. 


3030 Bridgeway EDgewater 2-2177 


Sausalito, California 
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THE HOMILETIC 


It is necessary to see to what the 
descriptions, the dramatic situations, 
objectively tend by themselves. Is 
their natural effect to arouse lust? 
They are bad The Holy Office 
insists upon an applieation of this 
principle: neither brilliance and per- 
fection of style nor psychological in- 
sight can make a dangerous book 
good. It is not even sufficient that 
the author’s viewpoint should be per- 
fectly moral, that he present vice as 
a disgrace, that his theme should be 
sound and a delight to behold. The 
average reader must be taken into ac- 
count and not a select group intellee- 
tually and morally mature that has 
acquired strength by leading an up- 
right life in the midst of enticements. 
The average reader must be taken as 
he is, often, alas, very feeble in the 
face of temptations (Vourelle Revue 
Théologique 54 [1927], pp. 550-551). 


A fine literary sense is certainly a 
both 
laity, but even without it the “average 


desideratum among cleries and 
priest” should be able to make some 
practical judgments on the morality of 
certain types of reading for the “aver- 
age reader.” Otherwise the obligation 
which he has of opportune warning the 
faithful de periculo et damno lectionis 
librorum pravorum would be 
meaningless (Can. 1405, $2). 


We can now turn to a particular ap- 


quite 


plication of this general norm. Exeep- 
tion was taken to what I had to say 
about The Devil’s Advocate: “Having 
lived a yvear and a half in Italy, I 
should say there is hardly a behevable 
character in the book. The only thing 
more ludicrous than the work itself is 
its choice for distribution by a Catholic 
beok club.” My eritie has suggested 
that I read “The Shadow of Truth” by 
Father J. K. Kirvan in Commonweal 
for August 19, 1960. 


does have some high praise for West's 


Father Kirvan 


work, but his grave qualification of The 
Devil’s Advocate substantially supports 


my own criticism of it: “West’s pre- 
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oecupation with the relationship of sex- 
ual and divine love produces a plethora 
called for. 
Hardly a character or a scene is pre- 


of images which are not 


sented without some reference to things 
sensual... Such preoccupation indi- 
cates a romanticism and sentimentality 
which, in smearing the line that dis- 
tinguishes without separating human 
and divine love, vitiates the exalted po- 
tentialities of his theme as it weakens 
its drama.” This same novel, in the 
opinion of Father Franeis X. Canfield, 
one of its first reviewers, “oozes sensu- 
ality,” and “for a Catholie it’s an offen- 
sive performance, its religious theme 
prostituted by a shoddy sensationalisin” 
(The Critic 18 [Oct—Nov., 1959], p. 
27). Monsignor Raymond Etteldorf, 
writing from Rome, asks: “How does 
the detailed physical deseription of the 
countess in the nude fit into the context 
of the narrative or what does it con- 
tribute to the reader’s knowledge of the 
He further points out the 
“No 
Italian bishop would make the obvious 


character?” 
utter improbability of the tale: 


mistake of sending such a case to Rome. 
Even if in the wildest fancies of the 
imagination one could eoneeive of a 
bishop so deprived of common. sense, 
the Holy See would never send out one 
of its officials to investigate sueh a case 

Yet, the architecture of the novel 
ix based on this improbable ineident, so 
that the story is lacking in validity in 
its very basie strueture” (The Critic 18 
[ June—July, 1960], p. 4). 


the story 


Sut perhaps 
has some esoteric meaning 
that compensates for its extravagances 
and its sensuality? Christopher Der- 
rick in contrasting it with another novel 


“Mr. West's 


convineed 


finds just such a message: 


Village saint, eestatically 
that illicit physical love has been for 
him the cause and oceasion of spiritual 


rebirth, had the sounder instinet: yet 





DISTINCTIVE SURPLICES 
for CHOIR and ALTAR BOYS 


IMMACULATA 
by Toomey 


Made of a special all 
DACRON-POLYESTER fabric that 


resists soiling and wrinkling. 





Washes beautifully... \ 
a true drip-dry .. . no ironing! 


Has that neat, smart appearance! 
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A long model .. . finger tip length, 
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R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 
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who, having any kind of responsibility 
for other people or any sort of feeling 
for human suffering, would want that 
second principle shouted from the pul- 
pits?” (The Tablet [London] 213 [Oct. 
17, 1959], p. 883). 

The editors of HPR have been asked 
with respect to my criticism of West’s 
novel: “Just what competence as a 
literary critic do you think ‘having lived 
a year and a half in Italy’ gives any- 


one?” My answer to this is simply, 
“None.” But traveling through the 
Italian countryside, talking with 


priests in villages, and with the ordi- 
nary paesani in the streets and on buses 
does give a person some little insight 
into the Italian temperament. I still 
maintain that “there is hardly a_be- 
lievable character in the book,” an 
opinion which is heartily shared by a 
neighboring pastor who spent more than 


twenty years in Sicily and who con- 
siders The Devil’s Advocate a real slan- 
der on the priests and people of south- 
ern Italy. If literature is to be a dis- 
tortion rather than a refined image of 
life, I want nothing of it. And in an 
article devoted to the morality of cur- 
rent fiction, I do not think I erred in 
maintaining that this novel was a “ludi- 
crous” choice for a Catholic book club, 
except perhaps by understatement. 

M. Joserpu CosTte..or, S.J. 
Creighton University 
Omaha 31, Nebraska 


“Vocation” Discussion Continued 


[SDITORS: 

I have been following the controversy 
on the propriety of a bishop deterring a 
from religious 


candidate entering a 


order. 





ee a 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Conn. 


Our Course includes: 
e@ @ Two Years of Liberal Arts 





© © Accelerated Latin for Beginners 


IT IS NEVER T00 LATE! 


Fellow __ Priests: Encourage 
Belated Vocations in your parish 
to the Diocesan, Religious and 
Missionary Clergy! 


Founded exclusively for delayed 
vocations, Holy Apostles is 
fully accredited to offer its 
own B.A. degree 


© © Two Years of Philosophy 


Students interested in a particular section of the course only are welcome. 


Applicants under forty need not be previously sponsored by a Diocese or a Religious Order 


Write Today to the Director of Admissions 
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An invitation to Bishops and Parish Priests: 


Call on (Cathos — 


an international group of 


Catholic Financial Consultants 


for all fund raising needs 


LLY understanding the Church's financial needs 
and problems, this world-wide and fully experli- 
enced group of Catholic Financial Consultants, 
Canvass Directors, Administrators and Executives, is 
ready to assist in all aspects of fund raising and planned 


giving. 


Cathos is a team of dedicated Catholics, hand picked for 
their tactful ability to assess, counsel, plan and direct 
complete programs. 

Hundreds of parishes (including complete dioceses in 
North America) are valued long term clients, attesting 
to our ability and integrity. 

Despite heavy forward commitments, we can give you the 


attention and help you want and will welcome enquiries. 


Write or call collect: 


(( all OSs Uncorporated 


Suite 204 
14600 Detroit Avenue 
LAKEWOOD (Cleveland) Ohio 


In Canada: (thes lh Saaittiaal 


2259 BLOOR ST. W., TORONTO, ONT. 
TELEPHONE ROGER 2-7348 
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Two sentences of the February “Ap- 
preciative Priest’? answering the De- 
cember “Appreciative Priest,” are sus- 
pect. 

“T cannot take scandal,” his telegram 
“at the judgment of a Bishop 
concerning one of his own subjects.” 
This was in reference to the alleged re- 
mark of a bishop that the decision of 
a boy (living within the confines of his 
diocese) to enter a religious order was 
“Satan-inspired.” First, the bishop 
may have jurisdictional rights but not 
proprietary rights in a such a ease. 
Secondly, uncharitableness is always 
scandalous! 

The other sentence: “It is the Bishop 
who gives the vocation” is also open to 
discussion. The long-standing contro- 
versy as to how and when a vocation is 


states, 


determined is still being argued. The 
bishop may be said to consummate, or 








Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 
(Annuity) 


A good way of aiding charity 
and receiving a reasonable 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 


for details, write 


crown, the voeation, perhaps, in the 
But to infer 
that a bishop, personally, has the power 


actual rite of ordination. 


to decide to what sphere of clerical life 
au candidate may go is to run contrary 
not only to Canon Law, but to the mind 
of Christ Himself. 

In his address to the World Congress 
of Religious, at Rome, December 8, 
1950, Pope Pius said: “If we keep be- 
fore our eyes the order established by 
Christ, neither of the two special forms 
of clerical life holds a prerogative of 
divine right, since the law singles out 
neither form, nor gives to either preced- 
ence over the other. What, then, the 
difference is between these two forms, 
what their mutual relations are, what 
special task in working out the salvation 
of mankind has been assigned to each-— 
all these details Christ left.to be decided 
according to the needs and conditions of 


HP 





REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’! Dir. 


S.V.D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


Chicago 1, Ill. 





316 N. Michigan Ave. 





ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Sanctuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic 


N. J. under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veit). 


OUR STAFF IS AT YOUR 


Bernardini Studios 9 wou 
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William Deig iin Oe 


ee 230 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 
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succeeding ages; or rather He left them 
to the definitive decisions of the Church 
itself.” After outlining the canonical 
right of religious to hold pastorates, he 
spoke of vocations, adding vehemently: 
“Let no one deter candidates from en- 
tering religious orders!” (“Annus 
sacer’’) 

The Holy Father had the weight of 
history and especially tradition behind 
his pronouncements, to say nothing of 
papal authority. 

JAMES E. Noonan, O.M.1. 
Baileys Harbor, Wisconsin 


Pope Upholds Use of Vernacular 


EDITORS: 

Prelates and priests not only in 
America, but throughout the English- 
speaking world, have occasion once 
again to thank Almighty God for plac- 
ing on the chair of Peter a pontiff with 
deep and sympathetic understanding of 
the desperate hunger of the faithful to 
have more of the liturgy in the only 
language they understand. Pope John 
XXIII first showed that sympathy on 
March 13, 1960, when he attended 
Lenten services in the crowded working 
people’s Church of Our Lady of Succor 
in Rome. Noticing that the faithful un- 
derstood virtually nothing of the long 
prayers and litanies being chanted by 
priests in Latin, His Holiness an- 
nounced that he “would strive to have 
more of the public rites in the language 
of the people.” 

It has only recently been brought to 
light in a front-page article in the Lon- 
don Catholic Herald that on March 31, 
1960, His Holiness took another step in 
carrying out his intention by nullifying 
a decree of the Holy Office. That decree 
deprived priests of the Byzantine rite, 
who have had the prerogative of cele- 
brating Mass in the language of the 
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people, of the right to use English in 
whole or in part, even though English 
is the language of that place. Thus 
Byzantine-rite priests have for years 
celebrated Mass in English in this 
country. 

When this strange and unusual action 
was brought by Father Joseph Raya of 
St. George’s Melkite Church in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, to the attention of 
the Melkite Patriarch of Antioch, Max- 
imos IV, he began an investigation. 
He was astonished to learn that the de- 
cision emanated from the Holy Office 
and not from the Congregation of the 
Eastern Church whose function is to 
deal with such matters. When Cardinal 
Tisserant was the head of this Congre- 
gation, he not only approved the use of 
English, but even encouraged it. Be- 
fore huge throngs Bishop Fulton Sheen 
has celebrated Mass in English in this 
rite. 

Realizing the widespread resentment 
the decision would cause among his 
priests and faithful, the Patriarch, who 
himself celebrates Mass in the language 
of the country in which he happens to 
be, appealed directly to the Pope. His 
Holiness personally nullified the decree 
and reaffirmed their right to continue 
their ancient and time-honored practice 
of saying Mass in the language of the 
people, not excepting English. As a 
result members attending the annual 
Liturgy Conference in Pittsburgh last 
August were able to hear Mass offered 
in English each day. 

By his signal action the Holy Father 
showed his intention of defending the 
ancient rights and prerogatives of the 
Eastern Catholic Churches and gave 
added impetus to the movement to have 
more of the liturgy in the language the 
faithful can understand. It is generally 
recognized that the greatest obstacle to 


(Continued on page 698) 















































... the 400 million dollar mark 





Gerard J. Janeske 
Chairman 


has just been passed by 


Community Counselling Service in 


funds raised for The Catholic Church 





Francis K. Zimmermann 
President 


HIs remarkable sum has been raised by CCS since 1947 when the firm was founded 
T:. Francis K. Zimmermann and Gerard J. Janeske. These pioneers in Catholic 
fund raising were stimulated to establish CCS at the suggestion of various clergy and 
laity they had met during their previous careers in the field of Catholic social work and 
community organization. 

Early successes in parish fund raising spread the work of the firm from one diocese 
to another, across the United States and into Canada. Today, CCS is the largest all- 
Catholic fund raising firm in the world and has directed successful fund raising appeals 
for Catholic parishes, dioceses, hospitals, colleges, seminaries, motherhouses, retreat 
houses, shrines, charities, societies, and an unending variety of Catholic projects. 

Perhaps part of the $400 million is the result of a campaign CCS directed for you. 


If it isn’t, why not be part of $100 million CCS expects to raise in 1961? 


is Number One... 


@ Over 100 full-time Catholic personnel 

@ CCS has conducted campaigns in thousands of parishes and for hundreds of 
institutions 

@ 10 offices throughout the United States and Canada to serve you 





@ Pioneers of Increased Weekly Income Campaigns 
@ Fixed, Flat Fee (Never a percentage) 
@ Follow-Up services for all campaigns at no extra cost. 





Ni 


Over 100 million dollars raised in ’60... 


Four of our proudest achievements last year were the multi-million dollar campaigns directed 
__ 


THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 





THE DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 





THE DIOCESE OF CAMDEN 





THE DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER (Monroe County Catholic High School ) 





OVER $75,000,000 WAS SUBSCRIBED TO THESE CAMPAIGNS. 


Some of our other achievements during 1960 are listed on the following page. 


We’re even breaking our own records... 


“107 Parish Campaigns ‘Over the Top’ in 1960”...an 
unparalleled record in Catholic parochial fund raising. 
CCS directed these campaigns throughout the United States 
for new churches, convents, rectories, debt reduction, 
increased weekly income, etc. ALL 107 went over—and 
many way over—their minimum goal. That’s an average 


of almost one successful campaign every three days. 





North... South...East...West... 


For the past few years CCS has been conducting campaigns from coast to coast, throughout the 
United States and Canada. Last year CCS directed a campaign in Mexico and another in 


Anchorage, Alaska for a new high school. 


Expanded Follow-Up Department... 


The amount of cash collected is the real test of a campaign’s success. After the active phase 
of the fund raising is completed, the CCS Follow-Up Department assists in the collection of 
pledges. This service is provided at no additional cost. During 1960 CCS expanded the staff 


of the department to provide its clients with the finest service possible. 


New Public Relations Department... 


There is a growing need for public relations counsel on the part of many of our Catholic 
institutions—universities, colleges, secondary schools and hospitals—and Religious Orders 
throughout the United States and Canada. To meet this need, CCS has established a Public 
Relations Department through which it will offer the same type of experience that has made 


it the largest Catholic fund raising firm. 
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A CROSS-SECTION OF CCS CAMPAIGNS DURING 1960 


GOAL SUBSCRIBED 





Anchorage Junior High School, Anchorage, Alaska ..............:.0 500,000 S$ 800,000 
Blessed Sacrament Parish, Seattle, Washington .............::ccccceseees From $1,000 to $2,100/wk. 5 2,400 
Diocese of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio ..............:...cccceeeceeeeees $ 500,000 > 777,274 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Elmhurst, Providence, R. I. $ 300,000 $ 371,349 
ED enn ee renee at ee aOR Sar ean ce pee eae eee $ 300,000 S$ 369,166 
Holy Cross Parish, Ward Ave., Sea Bright, N. J. ......::c:ccscseseseseeees $ 150,000 $ 324,119 
Holy Name of Jesus Parish, Harrisburg, Pa. ............:.cscssccsseeeseeesees $ 85,000 S$ 104,134 
Panky Memeniy Paeittn, Clima, DEO. oisesincscisesssesecssssoneonsonscnsoseveressnes $ 40,000 S 48,184 
Holy Trinity-St. Michael Parishes, Ironwood, Michigan ............ $ 125,000 S$ 132,628 
TN Fic I I DOIG Sinise ccsssecsecnniesimnsnrecerisssenmniennte $ 100,000 S$ 215,451 
Immaculate Conception Parish, Deer Lodge, Montana ................ S$ 65,000 S 98,669 
St. Ignatius Loyola Parish, New York, N. Y. .............sccsccssscesssseees S 400,000 S 600,000 I 
St. John the Baptist Parish, Castleton, Vermont ..............::.0:00000000 S$ 50,000 S 71,506 
St. John Vianney Parish, Colonia, N. J. .............:ccsscssseseeseeseeneeneeeees $ 350,000 S 579,950 
St. Joseph Parish, Pucdlo, Colotado i.:.....scsssecssscssecssseesescesssetesecenes S 75,000 S 79,430 
St. Joseph Hospital, Fort Wayne, Indiana .............ccccceeseseeeeeeeeeenes $1,500,000 $1,628,164 
St. Matthew Parish, Oak Creek, Wisconsin ................cccceceseeeeseeees S$ 125,000 S 224,100 
TUR, TEE Pas MUIR, FI. vices cvctcicoserecscscesrecccscsiciacsiccensveseenesanes S$ 25,000 S 26,040 I 
me, Wraenl Waeranls, Beetinarey, PGR. wi cssicssisccesinccesicsncinesssnsevseesesnsessnesees S 50,000 S 73,642 
St. Stephen of Hungary Parish, Youngstown, Ohio ....................-- S 85,000 S 102,726 
SE, NONCOORE PCE, TOCR RON, FOUR, 6 iccnesaiccscssicscvvaccsscnscsnisesscstessensseoee S 60,000 S 68,518 
St. Therese Prep. Seminary, St. Therese, Quebec ................:ceee $1,000,000 $1,120,086 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Parish, Chicago, Illinois .................... S$ 300,000 S 353,523 
Maria Stein Retreat House, Maria Stein, Ohio ...................0cecc0000e S$ 250,000 S 272,584 l 
Our Holy Redeemer Parish, Freeport, New York ..............:.00008 S$ 400,000 S 493,823 
Our Lady of Lourdes Parish, Hitchcock, Texas ..............::cc:cceceeeeees S$ 75,000 S 105,845 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Parish, Logan, W. Virginia .................... From $440 to 880 wk. 5 1,041 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Parish, Kenner, Louisiana .............. $ 160,000 S 160,547 
Our Lady of the Lake Parish, Seattle, Washington .................0+ $ 175,000 S 279,000 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross, Loretto, Nerinx, Ky..... $1,750,000 $1,816,955 D 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark, Englewood, N. J. .........::ssseseseee S$ 500,000 S 583,516 
Ursuline Academy, New Orleans, La. ................ccscsserscsscssssssseesees $ 300,000 S$ 316,657 
Sa i ts MII, ING sc cceececcsscceectensntdanemcaroenennonetecimaanc $ 125,000 S$ 148,676 
oan: men ts, TE EN DR .. ccsisess cin cesew sentence secnbivensscesens $ 100,000 $ 111,820 


AAS AT AERIAL PTL NS SON RORRIE  m 5 


IR AG ‘XE Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Catholic Fund Raising and Public Relations 


> \\ Offices Throughout The United States and Canada 
international Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York |, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 of 
Other Offices in: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. BUFFALO, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON MONTREAL, P. Q. You may call, or wire us collect. 
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Under the ‘directa of the F Pastor “Gad the Architect, the 
Rambusch group, consisting of designers, artists, lighting 
engineers, iconographers, and students of church law, created 
this interior and Rambusch craftsmen executed the listed work. 


RAMBUSCH 229327. 
NEW YORK 11, °‘N. Y. 


e Botticino and Mosaic Altar. 


© Bronze Tabernacle and 
Candlesticks. 


e Carved, gilded, and ebon- 
ized walnut Altar Cross — 
carved corpus. 


e Rosso Languedoc, Botticino 
and carved and gilded oak 
baldachin; Original carving 
of Patron Saint in tym- 
panum; damask hanging. 


e Bronze Sanctuary Lamp. 


e Marble Altar Rail. 


e Oil wall murals. 


e Polychromed ceiling. 


e Lighting Fixtures. 
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By Bernard J. Butcher, St. Mary’s Church, 5 Sherman Place, Meriden, Conn. 
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Christ’s Farewell to His Apostles.... 684 
Fifth Sunday after Faster 

“IT came forth from the Father and have 
come into the world. Again I leave the world 
and go to the Father’ ’ This was the farewell 
message of Christ to His Apostles. He could 
have said no more and no less. In two sen- 
tences, in four brief clauses, Our Lord ex- 
pressed the significance of His life as God and 


man, 


Christ’s Entrance into Heaven..... . 
Feast of the Ascension 

Our Lord ascended into heaven victor ove 
death, sin, and the devil. The angels who had 
witnessed His humble birth, heard His lone- 
sume pleas in the Garden of Olives and 
grieved for his humiliation at Calvary, these 
were now His proud escorts to the throne of 
the Father. The same welcome awaits us 
who would triumph over death, sin, and the 
devil by imitating the life of Christ. 


Witnesses for Christ.............. 
Sunday after the Ascension 
The seeds of our belief were sown by Christ, 


were nurtured by the preaching and violent 
deaths of the Apostles, and further nourished 


Page 
by the successors of the Apostles throughoul 
the centuries. Conscious of this, therefore, it 
should behoove every Catholic of this era in 
which the Church is under attack throughout 
the world to beg the Holy Spirit of truth 
fur the grace to be witnesses of Christ by 
deed and example. 


The Umikssowin Geese oo os <0s-8 00 o's 
Feast of Pentecost 

It would seem apropos on this feast of the 
“Birthday of the Church” that we turn to the 
Hloly Ghost and ask, if for nothing else, a 
greater appreciation and devotion to the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. “Come, Holy 
Ghost, fill the hearts of thy faithful, and en- 


kindle in them the fire of thy divine love.” 


The Fullness of God............. 690 
Trinity Sunday 
That God exists is an irrefutable fact. 


Reason establishes it positively and so does 
Sacred Scripture. But what precisely the in- 
finite nature of God is, reason establishes 
analogously—negatively as it were—and, in 
Sacred Scripture, St. Paul tells us that in this 
life we know God “in a dark manner.” 
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funny place to start a church 








Yet more successful church campaigns begin here than at any 
other source. 


By pastors who write to Lawson Associates, of course. Twice 
written up in L;OSSERVATORE ROMANO for Leadership in 
Catholic Finances! 


LAWSON ASSOCIATE S inc. 


Home Office: 
53 North Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, New York, Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B. C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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Polemics or Dialogue? 


__ gets a bad press in 
these days. For it means argument, es- 
pecially on religious subjects, contro- 
versy, a war of words; and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s recent plea for 
“unity, not union” has met with world- 
Should we not aim at 


pleasant relations all round, and co-op- 


wide acclaim. 


eration for common purposes within a 
divided Christendom, forgetting our di- 
visions at least for the time being? 
Ought we not, in the interests of peace, 
to soft-pedal the things that divide us, 
both Catholics and Protestants, dwell- 
ing far more on the fact that “separated 
brethren” are “brethren” than on the 
fact that they are “separated”? Would 
it not be well if the active apostolate of 
Catholics for the conversion of non- 
Catholies yielded place to “dialogue” 
with them for the promotion of greater 
mutual understanding and better rela- 
tions with them in our everyday lives, 
all of us content that a quisquis abundet 
in suo sensu should prevail? 


APOSTOLATE TO NON-CATHOLICS 


If the answer to those questions be an 
unqualified “yes,” then there is no room 
for a continuance of a life-work in 
which I am still engaged and which I 
have no intention of relinquishing. 

For over thirty years, since 1928, my 
assignment has been that of an aposto- 


By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C., S.T.D. 








Father Rumble, convert, in turn pro- 
fessor of philosophy and of theology, 
and now—as for many years past—radio 
apologist and author in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, literally dwells in the midst of a 
philosophical, theological and _ biblical 
library of non-Catholic publications. His 
work has compelled him to keep up with 
the latest books and periodicals manifest- 
ing the ever-changing phases of thought 
among those whom he seeks to lead to 
the fullness of Revealed Truth. He writes 
here of the “dialogue” of which we hear 
so much these days. 





late to non-Catholies in Australia, New 
Zealand, and nearby Pacific Islands by 
means of a radio session of one hour’s 
duration each Sunday evening, broad- 
vast from the midst of our two-million- 
population city of Sydney. The session 
consists of answers to letters submitted 
for discussion by listeners themselves, 
letters which must directly or indirectly 
involve religious issues. 

The line taken in dealing with in- 
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quiries, difficulties and straight-out at- 
tacks on the Church is that of tradi- 
tional apologetics. Listeners are as- 
sured that the Catholic religion is the 
one true religion and that, as truth can- 
not contradict truth, it has nothing to 
fear from Seripture, history, philoso- 
phy, science, or logic. If they think 
otherwise, they may write freely to say 
so without being anxious lest they 
should hurt my feelings or meet with 
any lack of understanding or courtesy 
on my part. 

What they write is read out to listen- 
ers just as it stands. The comment 
upon it may take the form of explana- 
tion of Catholic teaching; of stating the 
reasonable grounds for that teaching; of 
defending it against denials; of refuting 
positions opposed to it. There is no 
special pleading; no appeals to emo- 
tionalism. The plain, unvarnished 
truth is put before listeners on a “take- 
it-or-leave-it” basis, listeners deciding 
for themselves how far they are willing 
to be impressed by what is put before 
them. 

In other words, the session is a polem- 
ical one. It involves a good deal of cut- 
and-thrust controversy. And very defi- 
nitely and unashamedly I am engaged 
in proselytizing, gaining converts to the 
Catholic Church from the ranks of the 
Protestantism to which I myself once 
belonged. 

The word proselytizing has acquired 
a sinister significance in the minds of 
many people, but the apostolate is im- 
possible without it. Our Lord’s great 
commission was that His Church should 
engage in precisely that: “making dis- 
ciples” from among all nations. He was 
certainly not condemning the mission- 
ary activities as such of the Seribes and 
Pharisees when He spoke of their going 
“round about the sea and the land to 


) 


make one proselyte.” He enjoined sim- 
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ilar zeal upon His apostles. What He 
did blame in the Scribes and Pharisees 
was their hindering of the Jews from 
yielding to His own efforts to convert 
them (“You shut the kingdom of 
heaven against men, for you yourselves 
do not enter in,” Matt. 23: 13), while, 
on the other hand, they labored to gain 
recruits for their own party, not with 
any real desire of the spiritual welfare 
of their proselytes, but for self-seeking 
motives, namely, to increase their own 
numbers and the influence of their dis- 
torted and hypocritical interpretations 
of religion. 

I am, therefore, a proselytizer, fol- 
lowing the traditional lines of Catholic 
apologetics, explaining, proving, de- 
fending and refuting, trying to disturb 
the complacency of non-Catholics, to 
get them to think, and to win them with 
the help of God’s grace and their own 
eood will to the Catholie Faith. 


THE NEW APOLOGETICS 


That such an approach is now out of 
date is being suggested by an _ ever- 
growing number of Catholic authors. 
Thus Father Gregory Baum, O.S.A., 
writes: “It cannot be denied that for 
many centuries Catholic theological lit- 
erature on Christian disunity was 
highly contentious; it defended or it at- 
tacked. The apologeties of those days 
put its main effort on the demonstration 
of Catholic dogma and the refutation of 
heterodox claims.” 

Pointing out that those who have in- 
herited the various forms of heresy are 
sincere and do not share the ill-will of 
the originators of them, Father Baum 
complains that nevertheless Catholic 
“controversial literature remained un- 
changed, not concerned about fostering 
the holy and eliminating error in what- 
ever degree possible, but aiming at con- 
death to life. 


verting heretics from 
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This period has come to an end.”! 


To my mind, such a passage exem- 


plifies the strange tendency of people 


who get a new idea to think it the only 
idea, with consequent efforts to dis- 
credit in a wholesale way positions they 
believe should be abandoned. 

It may be that some Catholic apolo- 
gists have not made sufficient allowance 
for sincerity in modern adherents of 
heterodox churches, nor for the ele- 
ments of truth existing in the teachings 
of those churches side by side with 
their errors. But that does not justify 
one in speaking as if all Catholie apolo- 
gists were tarred with the same brush; 
and—pace Father Baum and those who 
think with him—the main effort of 
Catholic apologists remains that of 
demonstrating and defending Catholic 
doctrine and refuting heterodox claims. 

Father Baum pleads for a more 
ecumenical Catholie attitude; one, he 
says, “characterized by the ready ac- 
knowledgment of the Christian values 
in other Churches, by an unwillingness 
to proselytize,” by the seareh for truth 
in all sincerity, and by the certain hope 
that not only the others, but also the 
Catholic Chureh will benefit from a 
return to unity 

He admits that we, of course, realize 
with the certainty of faith that the 
Catholie Chureh is the real home of all 


992 
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Christians. He does not intend to ex- 
clude individual conversions spontane- 
ously sought by those feeling the need 
to beeome Catholies. But he asserts 
that the work for Christian unity will 
“deteriorate into a proselytism” if we 
seck “to draw dissidents into” the 
Church by neglecting instead of perfeet- 


ing their divine patrimony.’ 


‘That They May Be One (Bloomsbury, 
London, 1958), p. 109. 

* Italics mine. 

* Op. cit., p. 109. 

* Op. cit., p. 111. 


Surely no Catholic apologist, how- 
ever, has ever tried to draw dissidents 
into the Chureh “by neglecting instead 
of perfeeting their divine patrimony.” 
Admitting the partial good in hetero- 
doxy, Catholie apologists stress the fact 
that those outside the Catholie Chureh 
ure content with far less than Our Lord 
intended them to have; they assure 
non-Catholies that they will not be 
called upon to renounce anything good 
or true which they already possess, that 
if they believe in Christ and love Christ 
they will be asked only to believe in 
Him more firmly and fully, and to love 
and serve Him more generously than in 
the past. 

But apparently Father Baum wants 
us to restrict ourselves to inspiring in 
non-Catholics a deeper appreciation of 
the partial truth to which they already 
have aecess while leaving them where 
they are! Otherwise our apologetics 
will “deteriorate into proselytism.” 

Against such a restriction—I must 
say it—everything Catholic within me 
rebels. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHARITY 


The plea for a greater spirit of char- 
ity in our relationships with non-Cath- 
olics is, of course, always in order. 
Pope John XXIII, in his May, 1960, 
address to the Pontifical Mission Socie- 
ties, referring to contacts with non- 
Catholics in everyday life, urged that 
“ovo to work with all the goodwill at 
our command, overcoming our old view- 
points and prejudices, and laying aside 
our less courteous expressions so as to 
create the proper climate for the home- 
comings for which we hope.” 

That, however, concerns the psycho- 
logical atmosphere in which pleasant 
relations all round render objective and 
dispassionate discussions easier and 
more likely to be fruitful. It certainly 
does not mean that the uncomfortable 


we 
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and the inconvenient are to be regarded 
as the one great evil to be avoided at 
all costs. Much has been made, and 
rightly so, of Pope Pius XI’s address to 
the Italian Catholic Universities’ Fed- 
eration on January 9, 1927, in which 
he stressed the need of sympathetic be- 
nevolence and consideration of “all that 
is valuable, good and Christian in the 
fragments of ancient Catholic truth.” 
“Detached fragments of gold-bearing 
rock,” he said, “themselves contain 
gold.” 

The Holy Office, however, in the In- 
struction Ecclesia Catholica, December 
20, 1949, felt it necessary to warn 
spokesmen for Catholicism against ex- 
aggerating the faults of Catholics and 
minimizing the guilt of the separatists 
at the time of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion so that “the most important point 
of all, apostasy from the Catholic Faith, 
is hardly realized or felt.” Again, it is 
wrong to “pay attention to the things 
that unite rather than to those that sep- 
arate,” or to suggest that “in matters of 
doctrine not even the Catholic Church 
possesses the fulness of Christianity, 
but must receive something towards its 
perfection from others.” 

Whatever our degree of personal hu- 
mility, there is no room for diffidence 
about our Catholic religion itself. In 
defending that, we are not defending 
ourselves, nor should fidelity to it be 
interpreted as arrogance on our part. 
Of charity toward the persons of others 
we can never have enough, but it must 
not be at the expense of the truth re- 
vealed by God and entrusted by Him 
to the guardianship of the Catholic 
Church. 


RECOURSE TO DIALOGUE 

The new apologetic method of dia- 
Father 
(Gregory Baum, “at drawing dissident 
Christians into the Church”; it is char- 


logue “does not aim,” writes 
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acterized “by an unwillingness to 
proselytize”; its purpose is “to foster 
the healing growth of separated Chris- 
tian patrimonies.”® 

Traditional apologetics, Father Baum 
tells us, insisted that the Catholic 
Chureh is the one true Church and 
argued that non-Catholies should con- 
sider Roman claims, pray, and be will- 
ing to submit to Papal Supremacy. It 
is unwise, however, to ask non-Catho- 
lies to consider immediately the possi- 
bility of having to take such a step. 
Avoiding reference to that for the sake 
of gaining their goodwill, we should en- 
ter into dialogue with them to see how 
much more we have in common with 
them than we thought, so that inevit- 
able barriers will seem less insurmount- 
able. 

Of course, he agrees, we must be hon- 
est and admit, if asked, that Papal 
Supremacy is of the very essence of 
Catholicism; but there is no need to in- 
sist on that aspect as a condition of 
dialogue about other differences in our 
respective interpretations of the Chris- 
tian religion. The dialogue itself, as 
if, proceeds, will result in a thoroughly 
critical examination of Catholicism 
from the Protestant point of view, and 
of Protestantism in the light of Catho- 
lic prineiples; and surely we ean all 
learn something from this, abandoning 
or modifying much that has hitherto 
kept us apart. 

The thought suggests itself here, how- 
ever, that it might be better if the na- 
ture and scope of dialogue itself were 
adequately criticized partici- 
pants entered into it. The subject is 
one which has admittedly not yet been 
fully thought-out. 

Let us take a tentative set of rules 
for fruitful Catholie-Protestant dia- 
logue proposed by Dr. Robert McAfee 


before 


° Op. cit., pp. 98-109. 
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Brown, who has described himself as 
‘“‘a high church Presbyterian Reformed 
Protestant Catholic.” In a_ recent 
book’ of which we shall see more in a 
moment, he lays down what he con- 
siders to be the six basie conditions of 
success. 

Each participant must (1) give the 
other credit for sincerity; (2) know his 
own religion well; (3) strive for a 
clearer understanding of the faith of 
the other; (4) humbly acknowledge and 
repent of what his own group has done 
to perpetuate division; (5) honestly 
face issues which divide as well as those 
which unite; and (6) realize that the 
dialogue can only be offered to God, re- 
sults being left to Him. 

Such are the suggested rules; but if 
they are applied they would exclude the 
vast majority of both Catholics and 
Protestants from any possibility of 
‘fruitful dialogue,” restricting it to a 
few experts only; nor for a single mo- 
ment could such “dialogue” be regarded 
us an adequate substitute for a con- 
tinued apostolate to non-Catholies on 
the part of Catholics along the tradi- 
tional lines of Catholie apologetics. 


A COMPLEX PROBLEM 


In general, the first and the last of 
the eonditions proposed by Dr. Brown 
afford no difficulty. The second raises 
the question as to how many Catholics 
or Protestants would have enough 
knowledge of Scripture, theology and 
history to do justice even to their own 
religions. They would be very few. 

But the real problem begins with the 
third condition. Why should a Catho- 
lic who knows with the certainty of 
faith that he already has the true re- 
ligion strive for a clearer understanding 


®* American Catholics. A Protestant-Jewish 
View (Sheed & Ward, N.Y.), p. 59, n. 2. 

*An American Dialogue,’ by Robert Me- 
Afee Brown and Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
(Doubleday & Co., N.Y.). 


of other and false religions? He may 
have friends, and good friends, profess- 
ing those religions; but that does not 
make their religion his, nor does friend- 
ship require of him that he should study 
their religions. The Catholic claim to 
possess the unique truth will, of course, 
appear arrogant to Protestants; but 
their claim to equality for their own 
religion with Catholicism can appear to 
the Catholic only as one of presump- 
tion.§ 

Another matter to which Dr. Brown 
does not seem to have adverted is the 
immense disadvantage his proposal 
would impose upon Catholics. For the 
sake of dialogue with Catholics, Protes- 
tants (whatever their religious persua- 
sion) would have to acquire knowledge 
only of Catholicism; but a Catholic, if 
he wanted to enter into dialogue with 
them all, would have the task of study- 
ing innumerable variations of Protes- 
tantism as professed by Episcopalians, 
Pentecostalists, Methodists, Mormons, 
Christian Scientists, Jehovah Witnesses, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Churches 
of Christ, and so on, almost indefinitely! 

More formidable still is the faet that 
the Catholic Church has laws forbid- 
ding to Catholics the study of ex pro- 


fesso treatises on religion by non-Cath- 


olics® or engaging in religious “debates 


*There is a deadlock here which is inescap- 
able. In An American Dialogue, p. 200, Father 
Weigel, S.J., writes: “Protestants and Catho- 
lies today want much information about each 
other. The best man to give it to the Cath- 
olic is the Protestant, and vice versa. The 
best way to know something about the Mass 
is to attend one with a Catholic who can ex- 
plain what is going on.” But if a Protestant 
agreed, and then suggested that the best way 
for a Catholic to understand Protestant serv- 
ices would be to participate in them with a 
Protestant friend who could explain what was 
going on, the reply could only be that it is one 
thing for a person with the wrong religion to 
attend services of the right religion, but quite 
another for a person with the right religion to 
participate in those of a wrong religion. The 
impasse remains. 


* Canon 1399, n. 4. 
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and conferences, especially publicly, 
with non-Catholies without permission 
of the Holy See or, in case of urgency, 
of the local Ordinary.”!” 

No one would hold that religious dif- 
ferences may never be the subject of 
personal conversations between Cathio- 
lies and non-Catholies; but an ex pro- 
fesso “dialogue” for the purposes of 
weighing the respective merits of Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism is another 
matter. The dangers to the faith of a 
Catholic not sufficiently well-equipped 
for such an undertaking are surely ob- 
vious, and Catholic principles forbid his 
entering into such an occasion. 

The fourth condition (humbly ac- 
knowledge and repent of what his own 
group has done to perpetuate division) 
involves a rather dubsous “chapter of 
faults” which, while suggesting an ad- 
nurable humility, could easily lead to 
such unwarranted concessions as those 
against which Pope Pius XII warned 
in Eeclesia Catholica. Anglican Bishop 
De Witt-Batty, of Newcastle, 
said: “We should all meet at a round 
table conference, including the Pope. 
We could begin by admitting that we 


Once 


are all wrong, and then put our heads 
together to see how we can put our- 
selves right!” Clearly there are prin- 
ciples which need straightening out in 
advance. 

As regards the fifth condition, an hon- 
est facing of the issues which divide 
us will realize that the basie problem 
concerns the divinely-conferred author- 
ity of the Catholie Church as opposed 
to the rejection of it, and that the dis- 
cussion of doctrines and practices which 
presuppose this authority, if that prob- 
lem be not resolved first, is bound to 
result in much talking at cross-pur- 
poses without making any great prog- 
ress at all. 


” Code and instructions. 
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On the other hand, reference to the 
things which “unite” us leaves the un- 
easy feeling that we are not really 
united in the Faith even where it 1s 
question of doctrines apparently held 
by Protestants in common with Catho- 
lics. For they seem to hold them on 
principles quite other than those of 
Catholics. The motive of faith as un- 
derstood by Catholies is the authority 
of Christ and of His Church. Only too 
often this seems to be replaced in Prot- 
estant thinking by subjective religious 
inclinations, and by the acceptance as a 
matter of opinion of only those ele- 
ments of their inherited religion of 
Which they personally happen to ap- 
prove. So we find unpopular truths of 
the Gospel reyeeted by Protestants de- 
spite such teachings having every. bit 
as much biblical authority as those they 
choose to accept; and even our appeals 
to Seripture itself leave them quite un- 
impressed. 

All these speculative difficulties at 
least suggest the need of further criti- 
cal examination of the nature and scope 
of the ‘“‘dinlogue” about which there is 
so much growing enthusiasm. These 
difficulties certainly leave little hope of 
the dialogue’s having much practical 
application save in the case of a few 
top-level theologians authorized to en- 
eage in such interfaith discussions. — | 
am not, of course, denying all value to 
dialegue at such a level. My intention 
is to stress the limitations to whieh it 
is subject even at such a level, and to 
deny any assumption that it can be re- 
garded as a substitute for the tradi- 
tional and direct apostolate to non- 
Catholies with the object of converting 
as many of them as possible to Ca- 
tholicism. 


DIALOGUE EXEMPLIFIED 


It will not be without interest here to 


survey briefly the recent work, An- 
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American Dialogue, in which the rules 
we have just discussed appear, and 
which is offered as an example of dia- 
logue at work. Published by Double- 
day and Company, Inc., N.Y., it is sub- 
titled: ‘A Protestant looks at Ca- 
tholicism and a Catholie looks at Prot- 
estantism.” Each of the two authors, 
the Presbyterian Dr. Robert) McAfee 
Brown and the Catholie Father Weigel, 
S.J., explains frankly what he finds 
wrong with the religion of the other. 

There is no Imprimatur; one could 
hardly expect, as the late Monsignor 
Ronald Knox would have humorously 
remarked, to find a Nihil Constat for 
the first half of the book and a Nihil 
Obstat for the second. But it has re- 
ceived the commendation of a sympa- 
thetic onlooker, Will Herberg, who sets 
out in a foreword his own analysis of the 
prevailing situation in America. 

Mr. Herberg describes the social con- 
dition as one of “three-religion-plural- 
ism” (Protestant-Catholie-Jewish) , and 
insists that it is not enough for all to be 
simply Americans, differences in re- 
ligion being regarded as quite irrelevant. 
This being the case, a new spirit is ob- 
viously needed, since, religiously, the 
tendency has been to live in water- 
tight compartments. Dialogue, with 
resultant mutual understanding, is es- 
sential on the religious level itself. The 
purpose of this is not to disturb but to 
promote peaceful co-existence while re- 
taining our separate religions and even 
perhaps to discover wider areas of pos- 
sible co-operation on behalf of common 
religious values. 

With that for introduction, the two 
authors make their appearance on the 
Both are authoritative writers 
and bring an infectious enthusiasm to 
their task. They observe the rules, 
speaking candidly, yet not less courte- 
ously. Their joint efforts have resulted 
in a very readable and stimulating book. 


stage. 


But it would be idle to imagine that the 
average reader, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, will put the book down with 
all his misgivings allayed. The authors 
themselves, however, probably enter- 
tain no extravagant hopes of that kind. 


PRESBYTERIAN CONTRIBUTION 


Robert McAfee Brown opens pro- 
ceedings by telling in seven chapters 
(1) of his own transition from hostile to 
gentler dispositions toward Catholicism ; 
(2) of the need and rules for fruitful 
dialogue (which we have already con- 
sidered); (3) of the changed status of 
the Catholicism confronting Protestants 
in America today; (4) of the widespread 
Protestant fear of Catholic Power, and 
the dread lest an increase of it will lead 
to the oppression of non-Catholies and 
the imposition of Catholic moral stand- 
ards on the whole community; (5) of 
the basie differences in principle sepa- 
rating those who should be “brethren in 
Christ,” mainly centering in divergent 
ideas concerning the nature of the 
Church and the whole problem of re- 
ligious authority; (6) of possibly 
greater Catholic interest in ecumenical 
discussions, even granted no compro- 
mise on the part of Catholics where the 
exclusive claims of their Church are in- 
volved; and (7) of benefits Catholicism 
could conceivably derive from Protes- 
tantism, even as Protestantism cer- 
tainly needs the support of the deeper 
theological insights and doctrinal sta- 
bility of Catholicism. 

Dr. Brown concludes by stressing the 
necessity of charity and of prayer, and 
with the hope that friendly dialogue 
will at least enable ‘““American Protes- 
tants and Catholics to learn to live to- 
gether gracefully and to make the 
lessons they learn available to the rest 
of the world.” 

(If I may be allowed an interim re- 
mark here, “the rest of the world”—to 
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which I myself belong—must feel that 
America has a long way to go before it 
will be in a position to make available 
to others any worthwhile lessons on 
Protestant-Catholie relations. During 
the Presidential elections in the United 
States, overseas newspapers everywhere 
gave much prominence to the amazing 
outbreaks of bigotry which, 
from his own fellow-Protestants, must 
have disillusioned and distressed the 
kindly Dr. Robert MeAfee Brown be- 
yond measure!) 


coming 


CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION 


In a second seven chapters allotted to 
him, Father Gustave Weigel, 8.J., tries 
to convey some idea of what Protes- 
tantism looks like from a Catholic point 
of view. He begins (1) by stressing 
Catholic bewilderment over the chaos 
of conflicting Protestant sects, inter- 
preting the divisions as due to a repug- 
nance for institutional and dogmatic re- 
ligion and to reliance on subjective re- 
ligious experience which dictates the 
meaning to be imposed upon biblical 
texts. He then (2) shows that Catho- 
lies, used to sacramental and liturgical 
forms of worship, are bound to find 
strange the informal nature of Protes- 
tant piety. Turning to moral standards 
(3), he contrasts Protestant severity 
against such things as drink and gam- 
bling yet relative laxity about sex and 
marriage with the very different Catho- 
lie conscience in regard to both aspects 
of human conduct; and he feels that the 
natural virtues mean more to Protes- 
tants, the supernatural virtues being of 
greater concern to Catholics. In (4) 
he considers what he calls “the Protes- 
tant stance” and finds it characterized 
by self-confidence in one’s own judg- 
ment, by a doctrinal indifference due to 
Kantian relativist theories of knowl- 
edge, and by a “modernity” which, with 
litule or no respect for tradition, easily 
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accommodates itself to current fashions. 
Hence (5) the fear of the growing in- 
fluence in America of authoritative 
Catholicism which is seen as a threat to 
the very existence of Protestantism. 
Nor (6) is there any possibility of 
reconciling the basie principle of sub- 
jective religious experience expressed in 
biblical terms, which gives rise to “the 
Protestant with Catholicism. 
As a result (7), the only thing to do is 
to make a virtue of necessity, accepting 
the inevitable tensions without allow- 
For this, 


st ance,” 


ing them to become frictions. 
the fierce polemics of the past must be 
relegated to the dust-heap of forgotten 
animosities, being replaced by under- 
standing, charity, and constructive co- 
existence. 

Father Weigel, S.J., concludes that, 
Protestantism and Catholicism 
are both here to stay and must of neces- 
sity remain separate, ecumenical hopes 
of unity are but a dream. He suggests, 
therefore, that Catholics should adopt 
a “para-ecumenical” attitude, Catho- 
lics learning to understand and _ love 
Protestants as Protestants, Protestants 
in their turn, of course, learning to un- 
derstand and love Catholies as Catho- 
lics. We would then at 
amity, if not unity. 

For the rest, Father Weigel adds, if 
Catholics cannot entertain the idea of 
becoming Protestants, there is nothing 
in their own religion to prevent Prot- 
estants from forsaking it in order to 
Until they do, our 
immediate task, accepting the fact of 
our differences, is to abolish mutual 
suspicions and hostility and concen- 


since 


least have 


become Catholies. 


trate in a combined effort on resisting 
the inroads of the secular humanism 
which threatens to become identical 
with the American way of life. 

THE BIGOTRY ISSUE 


After reading An American Dialogue 
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one gains the impression that its main 
purpose is to wage war on ill-informed 
and irrational obsessions, and its suc- 
cess from that point of view would be all 
to the good. 

One is left doubtful, however, whether 
such interconfessional “conversations”’ 
between top-level theologians will ac- 
complish very much among others than 
themselves. Both authors of this book 
acknowledge that they are not repre- 
sentative of ordinary Protestants and 
Catholics, and admit to some embar- 
rassment that the rank and file of their 
respective religions are far from shar- 
ing their outlook. However, they claim 
only to be initiating a process from 
which short-term results are not to be 
expected, but the influence of which, if 
persevered in, may eventually filter 
down to the masses and have a pro- 
found effect upon them. 

Now no one in his senses would want 
inherited religious antipathies and con- 
flicts perpetuated. But is there any 
escape from them as long as Protes- 
tantism remains a living and active 
force in this world? 

Robert McAfee Brown pleads with 
Catholies to get over their “bigot-reflex” 
which fosters an impression of anti- 
Catholic animus among Protestants 
where it often does not exist. But it 
must be remembered that Protestant 
churches are almost of necessity char- 
acterized by an anti-Catholic animus. 
They exist in order to continue the 
protest of the sixteenth-century re- 
formers against the Catholie Church. 

As Professor J. B. Bury a confirmed 
agnostic, writes: 


It is an elementary error, but one 
which is still shared by many people 
who have read history superficially, 
that the Reformation established re- 
ligious liberty . . . but nothing was 
further from the minds of the lead- 
ing Reformers than the tolerance of 


doctrines differing from their own. 
They replaced one authority by an- 
other. They set up the authority of 
the Bible instead of that of the 
Church, but it was the Bible accord- 
ing to Luther or the Bible according 
to Calvin." 


It would seem that, in order to be- 
come tolerant, a Protestant must grow 
out of his Protestantism, ceasing to 
protest against Catholicism; and that, 
either by being converted to Catholi- 
cism or by drifting to such indifference 
that he no longer regards religion as of 
any great importance at all. 

Certain it is that, in order to pre- 
vent such driftage and in order to keep 
their denominations alive, many Prot- 
estant clergymen have recourse to 
attacks upon the Catholic Church and 
to the deliberate fostering of bigotry by 
intolerant and bitter charges against 
the Catholic section of the community. 


“CATHOLIC GUILT” 


That no bigotry exists among Catho- 
lies it would be absurd to maintain; but 
at least it is not taught and fostered 
among them as it is within the ranks of 
Protestantism—enthusiasm for which is 
so often proportionate to one’s anti- 
Catholic prejudices and hatred. A Paul 
Blanshard knows that he is assured of 
a wide circulation among Protestants 
for the type of book he writes; but no 
comparable anti-Protestant work could 
rely on a Catholic readership, even 
could a Catholic be found who would 
devote his pen to the writing of it. 
Catholics are not impelled by the very 
nature of their religion to such ac- 
tivities. 

As that most irenical of Catholic 
theologians, Kar] Adam, writes: 


Protestantism, in so far as it arose 
from a protest against Catholicism 


14 History of Freedom of Thought, by J. B. 
Bury, p. 77. 
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. . . found itself compelled to build 
up its theology as a critical condem- 
nation of Catholic doctrines in order 
to justify its own existence. Catholic 
theologians can build up the complete 
edifice of Catholie doctrine without 
any reference to Protestantism. Any 
expert in the matter will bear witness 
that Protestant scholarship, right 
down to the level of school text-books, 
is characterized by a much more 
savage tone than corresponding 

Catholic literature.’ 

Robert McAfee Brown, aware of this, 
agrees that dialogue requires the admis- 
sion by Protestants of their bigotry and 
intolerant discrimination against Catho- 
lies; but he asks Catholies to admit 
the abuses within their own Chureh 
which occasioned the Protestant refor- 
mation in the first place. Catholies 
generally, however, can scarcely be said 
to be under any illusions here. Well 
aware of all that the human element 
implies, they have never imagined that 
the indefectibility of the Catholic 
Chureh demands belief in the impecca- 
bility of her members. On the very eve 
of the Reformation, the layman Thomas 
More, now canonized as a saint, did not 
hesitate to write: “In the early Chureh 
there were few golden chalices, but 
many golden priests; now we have many 
golden chalices, but alas few golden 
priests!”” And I think the vast majority 
of moderately well-educated Catholics 
are equally ready today with a similar 
admission that in those times abuses 
were rampant, and that vast numbers 
with the true religion were anything 
but true to the religion they professed. 

The Catholie tourist quite good- 
naturedly accepted the thrust of the 
verger in one of England’s beautiful 
pre-Reformation cathedrals to whom he 
had remarked: “You know, this lovely 
building used to be ours,” and from 
whom the retort promptly came: “And 


- One and Holy, pp. 86-6. 
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it would still be yours if you had only 
known how to behave yourselves!” 

But no admission of misconduct on 
the part of Catholics in Reformation 
times as partly explaining the disaster 
which then oeceurred ean be regarded as 
excusing those who then renounced 
Catholicism and inaugurated the 400- 
years’ tradition of Protestant hostility 
toward the Catholic Church. 

The main task confronting Catholies 
today, therefore, is to win Protestants 
back to the Faith their forefathers 
should never have abandoned; and the 
main problem is how best to go about 
doing this. 


“DROPPING POLEMICS” 


Father Weigel, S.J., on his part, sug- 
gests that the Catholic should “respeet 
the Protestant, not simply as another 
man, but as a Protestant.’ Does not 
this call, however, for a very necessary 
distinction? If it means that we should 
respect him as a man without allowing 
the fact that he is a Protestant to inter- 
fere with our social relationships, and, 
still more, that we should respect his 
right and even his duty to be a Protes- 
tant should he conscientiously feel that 
to be his obligation, all must whole- 
heartedly agree. But we cannot respect 
his Protestantism as such, nor recon- 
cile ourselves to his being the vietim 
of it. 

Again, Father Weigel speaks with a 
kind of embarrassed regret of “the 
Catholie who makes unhappy state- 
ments with the justification that he is 
being four-square and must tell the 
truth. His truth at times is of dubious 
texture, but his nerve is high.”!* That, 
however, does not touch the question of 
the well-informed Catholic whose truth 
is not of dubious texture; who is 


'S An American Dialogue, »p. 200. 
* Op. cit., p. 206. 
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prompted not by arrogance, but by 
eenuine zeal; and who, while not being 
imprudent, does not keep silent when 
lie should speak, merely through over- 
sensitiveness to what others, whom he 
should help, might feel. 

Going still further, when deploring 
the fact that Catholics and Protestants 
have learned to look on each other with 
suspicion and fear, Father Weigel even 
suggests that “we can profitably drop 
the polemics which marked our rela- 
tions in the past.”!’ Yet here again 
precision is necessary. To the degree 
in which past relationships between 
Protestants 
poisoned by a lack of courtesy and 
charity, or by any offensive spirit and 
style in the kind of polemies in which 


Catholies and were 


some controversialists sometimes in- 
dulged, a change for the better can do 
nothing but good. 
But polemies as such cannot be 
dropped. Always there will be the need 
to “contend earnestly for the faith,”™ 
“to convince the gainsayers,’!’ “to be 
instant in season, out of season: re- 
prove, entreat, rebuke in all patience 
It must be 
of course. 


18 


“ 


and doctrine. in all pa- 


tience,” Patience asks how 
much we can bear for the love of Christ, 
even as perseverance asks how long we 
can keep it up. There will be opposition 
and difficulties to be endured at the 
expense of our own comfort, if we are 
not to become “spiritual pacifists” at 
the expense of our religion itself and of 
those into whose lives we might other- 
wise be instrumental in bringing the 
great grace of faith. 

Mild commendation of what is good 
in Protestantism, and nothing more, 
tends to leave Protestants satisfied in 
their state of self-deception and can 

© Op. cit., p. 202. 

'® Jude, 3. 


wi 
“2 Tim., 4:2. 


contribute toward their remaining con- 
tented as they are. Father Weigel, of 
course, cannot be accused of that. He 
stresses those Catholic teachings which 
are missing from or which conflict with 
the teachings of the inadequate religions 
Protestants have hitherto taken for 
eranted, with what we know to be their 
own great loss. He makes it quite clear 
that in essentials there can be no ques- 
tion of compromise. But as far as the 
conversion of non-Catholics is con- 
cerned one senses an atmosphere of 
defeatism; and his enthusiasm for dia- 
logue has led to such unguarded state- 
nents as those given here—statements 
which seem to support the exaggerated 
fear of Father Gregory Baum, O.S.A., 
lest our dealings with non-Catholies 
should “deteriorate into proselytism.” 
‘“Para-ecumenical action is what we 
need in our day,” writes Father Weigel. 
“It is to this that we must dedicate our- 
selves by the imperative of faith operat- 
ing both in Catholics and _ Protes- 
tants.”'”  “Para-ecumenical action,” 
Father Weigel, means 
Protestants learning to understand and 
love Catholies as Catholics, Catholies in 
their turn learning to understand and 
love Protestants as Protestants. It is 
difficult to see how the “imperative of 
faith’? operating in Catholics at least 
will be content to restrict itself to that. 


aecording to 


NEW “MISSION” THEOLOGY 


Nothing has been said hitherto with 
any intention of denying that dialogue 
has a very definite place in the neces- 
sary work of promoting better social 
relationships in the community between 
Catholies and Protestants. 

Even on religious levels Cardinal Bea, 
S.J., President of the Vatican Council’s 
newly-constituted Secretariate on 
Christian Unity, has declared it to be of 


= Op. cit., p. 205. 
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the highest importance that “intercon- 
fessional dialogue,” without any official 
character, such as has been conducted 
already between Catholic and Protes- 
tant theologians, shall continue. While 
entertaining no extravagant hopes con- 
cerning the outcome of such discussions, 
he believes that the deeper mutual 
understanding resulting from them may 
pave the way for friendlier relation- 
ships and practical co-operation in the 
defense of common religious interests*° 

What it has seemed necessary to 
query, however, is the “either-or” men- 
tality which goes far beyond the mod- 
eration of Cardinal Bea, which regards 
dialogue and the traditional apostolate 
to non-Catholics as so incompatible 
that there is no room now left for both 
activities, and which believes that dia- 
logue must now prevail to the exclusion 
of polemics. 

Warning against such _ tendencies, 
Pope Pius XII agreed that not all pro- 
posed “innovations” are “carried to the 
same lengths or expressed in the same 
unambiguous terms; nor are those who 
advocate them always in full agreement 
with one another. But this only means 
that the views put forward obscurely 
today, hedged about with safeguards 
and distinctions, will be proclaimed to- 
morrow by other and bolder spirits 
openly and extravagantly. Many, 
among the younger clergy especially, 
will be led astray.’”*! 

Father Gregory Baum, O.S.A., above 
all, proposes a thesis calculated to 
awaken many misgivings. He con- 
demns those Catholic writers who con- 
- sider the Church’s task in regard to 
dissident Christians as part of her ordi- 
nary missionary activities. These 
writers give the impression, he com- 
plains, that the Church seeks to absorb 


” Report in The Tablet, London, Sept., 17, 
1960. 
*! Humani Generis. 
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all Christians into her fold without 
allowing for the spiritual values they 
already possess. They aim, therefore, 
at converting non-Catholics and engage 
in proselytism. 

In an effort to prove this kind of 
apostolate a mistaken one, he says that, 
while the general mission of the Church 
is indeed to preach the gospel to all 
nations, that general mission is exer- 
cised in three distinct and separate 
ways, namely in the pastoral care of 
Catholies, in ecumenical work on be- 
half of dissident Christians, and in mis- 
sions for the conversion of pagan 
peoples. The role of the Church in re- 
gard to dissident Christians is, there- 
fore, quite different and completely sep- 
arate from her pastoral and missionary 
activities. 

Father Baum admits that this theory 
cannot be reconciled with Canon Law 
which treats of the mission of the 
Chureh as divided into two sections 
only, those of home and foreign mis- 
sions, work among dissident Christians 
ranking as a pastoral duty.*? That, 
however, he dismisses as having a 
merely legal and not a theological sig- 
nificance. He declares it certain that 
the popes do not regard efforts at the 
conversion of non-Catholie Christians 
as part of the Church’s missionary apos- 
tolate in the strict sense of the word 
because they speak of “reconciliation,” 
“restoration,” and the “return” of dis- 
sident communities to the one fold of 
Christ. 

This excludes the idea, he holds, of 
secking to convert individuals. We 
must aim at the return of dissident 
communities by entering into dialogue 
with their appointed representatives 
and trying to foster among them the 


“Can. 1350, par. 1, reads: “Ordinarit 
locorum et parochi acatholicos in suis 
diocesibus et paroeciis degentes commendatos 
sibi in Domino habeant.” 
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development of such elements of the 
Christian patrimony as they have re- 
tained. 
of that 


We can trust to the working 
leaven within their ranks to 
bring them eventually to corporate re- 
union, in the meantime giving them no 
cause for ill-feeling and sectarian bitter- 
ness by our proselytizing activities.** 


THE CATHOLIC TRADITION 


It is difficult indeed to reeoneile this 


with the mind and practice of the 


Chureh from apostolic times to the 
present day. The great patristic apolo- 
vists from the very beginning engaged 
in the task of explaining, proving, and 
defending the faith 
and in refuting their attacks upon it. 


against heretics, 

So we find a St. Augustine constantly 
engaged in polemics. He was not un- 
aware of the vestiges of Christian truth 
contained in heretical systems, nor of 
the faet that many of their adherents 
were in good faith. He himself had 
been the victim of sueh self-deception. 
Manichwism had “appeared to his in- 
tellectual pride as an enlightened re- 
ligion unfettered by authority, and as 
the true form of Christianity as opposed 
to ecclesiastical Christianity.’”"4 

After lis conversion he labored day- 
In-and-day-out to convert others; and 
he speaks with joy of the individual 
conversions he Was instrumental in 
bringing about, even as St. Ambrose re- 
joiced over the conversion of Sc. Augus- 
tine himself. And who will ever he able 
to estimate the value of St. Augustine's 
Little 
did he realize in 400 a.p., when writing 


polemical work for the Chureh? 


his Contra Donatistas, that his treneh- 
ant declaration securus judicat  orbis 


That They May Be One, pp. 79-81 et 


PISSUM, 


‘Berthold Altaner, in Patrology, p. 489 


terrarum would, over a thousand years 
later, result in the conversion of New- 
man! 

And Cardinal Newman in turn de- 
voted himself to defending the Church, 
explaining her doctrines, proving her 
claims, refuting charges 
and laboring for the 
others. 


against her, 


Q 


conversion of 


That work must go on. Dialogue may 
be good within due limits, but it is not 
enough. It is necessarily limited to the 
few top-level experts, and its influence 
will take long indeed to filter down to 
the masses of our separated brethren. 
Part of the mission of the Chureh is to 
reconcile these to herself, and it ever re- 
mains our duty as Catholies, whenever 
the opportunity occurs, to impress upon 
them the unique claims of Catholicism, 
to make them realize that all is not well 
With them as they are, and to make 
them feel that the most important thing 
in the world, as far as they individually 
are concerned, is that they should be- 
come Catholics also. 

To many it might seem unnecessary 
to stress this, but Pope Pius XII did 
not think so. In Humani Generis he felt 
impelled to issue the warning: 


We are faced by another danger all 
the more formidable because it is dis- 
guised under the cloak of good in- 
tentions. There are not a few who 
have been led away by their distaste 
for world-wide disagreement and mis- 
understandings into a rash desire to 
improve things. They have a burn- 
ing desire to break down all the 
barriers by which men of good will 
are now separated from one another 
.. .There have been thinkers before 
now who doubted whether the 
Churel’s traditional system of apolo- 
getics was not a hindrance, rather 
than a help, in winning souls for 
Christ. 





Herald of the Dawn 


By RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH A. O°CONNOR 


a FOLLOWING ARTICLE embodies 
the bizarre results of an interview I 
had with a gorgeous rooster, an ideal, 
typical “Cock of the Walk,” during a 
visit to the Vermont farm of a friend of 
mine. 

Watching him frequently with de- 
light, I became possessed by a keen de- 
sire to become acquainted with this 
feathered potentate, to get a story from 
him about himself. It took a few days 
and many attempts to break through 
his pompous reserve, but when I finally 
succeeded, I found him to be quite com- 
municative and more than willing to 
talk about himself. Indeed, he was as 
anxious to talk about himself and his 
illustrious ancestors as Khrushchev is to 
talk about himself and his incomparable 
Russia. 

This barnyard autocrat, in the inter- 
view I had with him, spoke boastingly 
of his close connection with some im- 
portant activities of humans. He de- 
scribed matters and events of a religious 
character and crowed—with — special 
relish—in telling me of the holy person- 
ages involved. This is his story. Let 
him tell it (without my adding quota- 
tion marks) in his own words. 





On the faculty of Ca- 
thedral College, N.Y C., 
from 1906-1921 (Presi- 
dent for the last four of 
those years), Msgr. 
O'Connor has been pastor 
since that time of St. 
Denis Parish, Yonkers, 
2g 
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WHENCE MY COCKINESS? 


I am frequently called “the Cock of 
the Walk.” Some who thus refer to me 
use the expression in a derisive tone as 
if this title were of a derogatory rather 
than of a complimentary character. 
However, in spite of what these detrac- 
tors say, | am proud of the name. It 
testifies to my preeminence in my own 
sphere of action and designates the 
kind and the extent of the authority | 
possess and exercise. 

I readily admit that the sobriquet 
“Cock of the Walk” can be interpreted 
in a disparaging sense. It can connote 
a dictatorial, swaggering, obstreperous, 
quarrelsome, totally disagreeable in- 
dividual. I would prefer to be known 
by Shakespeare’s: “The cock that is the 
trumpet to the morn;” or by Prudentius’ 
“Ales = diei 


nuntius” which will be found in Tues- 


gracious appellation: 
day’s Lauds, in the priests’ prayerbook. 

However, “Cock of the Walk” is quite 
commonly used by many in referring to 
me, and while it is open to an interpre- 
tation that could be unfavorable to me, 
I like it. Why shouldn’t 1?) Why 
shouldn’t I strut around the barnyard 
like the regal monarch that I am, earry- 
ing my head high, nodding my fiery 
red-crested comb defiantly, preening 
my beautiful plumage  admiringly, 
flapping my wings noisily to draw atten- 
tion to my graceful tail, arehed and 
colored like the rainbow, meanwhile 
crowing lustily to the high heavens? I 
have something to crow about. 

Many of my animal friends have bee. 
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HERALD OF THE DAWN 


singled out for the excellence of their 
qualities by men (our lords and mas- 
ters) who say wonderful things about 
them. But few have achieved the dis- 
tinction won by those from whom I have 
sprung. Other animals are noted for 
their spendid physical endowments and 
their remarkable exploits in field, in 
forest, and in air. But we are distin- 
guished by our connection with matters 
of interest and concern to humans; with 
happenings; with sacred 
events and with the exceptional people 
involved in them. Hence, my cocki- 


historical 


ness! 


“SO HALLOWED 
AND SO GRACIOUS .. .” 


Let me begin with a word or two 
about my ancestors’ intimate associa- 
tion with the daily life of humans out of 
which has grown a tradition that is ex- 
pressive of the respect in which we are 
held and of our popularity. 

At the “crowing of the cock,” holy 
men, obeying its summons, rise from 
their beds and assemble in their chapels 
to worship God, chanting prayers and 
singing hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving as they welcome the coming of a 
new day that proclaims to them the 
omnipotence and the beneficence of God 
and symbolizes for them the ever-rising 
light of Christ upon the world. 

And some simple folks say that spirits 
of the dead that may be prowling about 
at night under cover of the darkness 
scurry back into their graves at the 
crowing of the cock, for they recognize 
it as a warning that daylight is ap- 
proaching and the light of day they can- 
not abide. I never heard tell of this 
story among us and I don’t believe it. 
But I would be very willing to believe it 
if it happens as Shakespeare mentions 
it in relating the incident of the appari- 
tion of the ghost of Hamlet’s father: 


Marcellus: 

It faded at the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever ’gainst that sea- 
son comes 

Wherein our Savior’s birth is cele- 
brated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all 
night long. 

And, then, they say, no spirit dare 
stir abroad. 

The nights are wholesome and no 
planets strike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath 
power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the 
time. 


Iloratio: So have I heard and so in 

part believe. 

What a priceless tribute this would be 
to us if true, and so beautiful in the tell- 
ing! 

teturning to prose, I 
hasten to tell of my family’s connection 
with matters of deeply religious signifi- 
cance and importance and the holy per- 
sons involved in them. Let me relate 
the story of one celebrated incident in 
which this was the case. 


pedestrian 


THE CASE OF PETER 


I choose this incident because it 
shapes up as a good story, interesting, 
dramatic, moving. And for its ending 
it has the consoling reward of repent- 
divine forgiveness. But, per- 
haps, I have an ulterior motive in select- 
ing this episode. Possibly so, for we get 
such prominent mention in it that I 
fee! sure anyone hearing it for the first 
time would readily understand the rea- 
sons for my proud bearing, my haughty 
manner and my pompous promenading 
around the barnyard. 

This story is not about me, but about 
one of my ancestors. It may be found 
in a holy book that has been read all 
over the world for about two thousand 
years. It is a book that men have great 
respect for and believe firmly what is 





ance- 
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written in it because they also believe 
that God is somehow its author. 
Among Catholic people, St. Peter is 
beloved and venerated as the first pope 
of their Church, the which 
Christ built His Chureh, the prince of 
His Apostles, to whom He gave the keys 
of His Chureh along with the keys of 


Rock on 


the Kingdom of Heaven: “Summi Coeli 
But at the time we came in- 
to the picture, it didn’t look so promis- 


Claviger.” 


ing for Peter to get the assignment as 
Head of Christ’s Church. 

Christ, knowing that His life was 
forfeit and that it would soon be brought 
to an end by His enemies, arranged to 
have a Last Supper with His disciples. 
By way of warning His followers what 
was about to happen to Him, He told 
them that their loyalty and friendship 
would fail Him in His hour of need. 
But Peter spoke up and said that he 
would rather die than be wanting to His 
Master and Friend in His need. Christ 
knew better and (this is where we are 
brought into this solemn situation) He 
said to Peter: “Amen, I say to thee, 
that in this night before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny me thrice.” I hope you 
noticed the mention of us in this moving 
exchange between Christ and His dis- 
ciple. But there is more to the story. 

Christ was arrested and brought to 
trial as He had predicted. Peter kept 
his word of fidelity to his Master when 
he swung his sword and cut off the ear of 
the servant of the high priest whose 
name was Malchus. But he wasn’t so 
loyal or so brave later on during Christ’s 
trial in the house of Caiphas, the high 
priest. 

“And apprehending him, they led 
him to the high priest’s house but Peter 
And when they had 
kindled a fire in the midst of the hall 
and were sitting about it, Peter was in 
the midst of them...” And after the 
space of one hour another certain man, 


followed afar off. 
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the third accuser, affirmed, saying: “Of 
a truth this man was also with lim for 
he also is a Galilean.” And Peter said: 
“Man, I know not what thou sayest.” 
And immediately, as he was yet speak- 
ing, the cock crew. And the Lord turned 
looking on Peter. And Peter remem- 
bered the word of the Lord, that “. .. be- 
fore the cock crow thou shalt deny me 
thrice.” And Peter going out, wept bit- 
terly. 

Now, we crowing roosters take no 
credit for Peter’s repentance. We know 
that the Christ 
which Peter caught out of the corner 


meaningful look of 
of his eye was responsible for that. 
But, surely, no one can gainsay the part 
we had in it or belittle the distinction 
that has come to us as a result of the 
prominent mention we received on this 
oceasion. Despite the protests of de- 
tractors, remembered we shall be, as the 
cock goes crowing down the ages, linked 
with Peter’s story in the immortal words 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 


*. . . AS A HEN GATHERS” 
What I 


considered sufficient, I think, to justify 


have said so far should be 


my claims of the unique fame of myself 
and my ancestors. But, if further proof 
is needed, 2 most convincing one can be 
is no less than Christ's 
the 
members of our family in His sad la- 
ment when He 
plained of His love offered, spurned, 
and rejected by its people. St. Matthew 


presented. — It 


own tender reference to female 


over Jerusalem com- 


preserves His words in the 23rd chap- 
ter, verses 37-39 of His Gospel: “Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou who killest the 
prophets and stonest those who are sent 
to thee! 


ered thy children together as a hen gath- 


How often would I have gath- 


ers her young under her wings and thou 
wouldst not.” 
No greater tribute could be paid to 


us than to be mentioned meritoriously 
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by Christ, and nothing makes us 
prouder than to be able to say that the 
dedieation of our hens to the welfare of 
their little ones has been likened to the 
love of Christ for mankind and, further- 
more, that this simile was made by 
(Christ Himself. 
what our mistress of the 


This seems to be an 
instance of 
farm says when thoughtless city folks, 
up for a visit, talk slightingly and dis- 
“He 


hath put down the mighty from their 


dainfully about us dumb animals: 


seat and hath exalted the humble.” 

St. Augustine offers his testimony to 
the exceptional devotedness of our hens 
to their young chickens in one of his 
homilies. It is so discerning and charm- 
ing that, coming from the pen of this 
Doctor of the Church, I 
think it will prove interesting and en- 


eclebrated 


joyable to the reader if I quote it at 
length. (Besides, it is quite laudatory 
of us, to which you will probably retort: 
The Bishop of Hippo, 
5-42, is 
speaking of the weakness and the wea- 
riness of Christ that foreed Him, tired 


“T thought so!’’) 
commenting on St. John 4, 


by His journey through Samaria, to sit 
down and rest at Jacob’s Well, “which 
weakness and weariness,” he says, “be- 
come the souree of strength and refresh- 
ment to others.” 

“THe, therefore, becoming weak Him- 
self,” writes Augustine, “nourishes the 
weak as the hen her chickens, for he 
How often, 
said He to Jerusalem, would I have 


likened Himself to a hen. 


gathered together thy children as a hen 
gathers her young undcr her wings, and 
thou wouldst not. And you see, breth- 
ren, how the hen becomes weak with 
her chickens. For, no other bird, when 
it is a mother, is recognized at once to 
he so. We see sparrows of all kinds 
building their nests before our eyes; 
every day we see swallows, storks and 
doves making their nests; but exeept 
when we see them on their nests, we do 


not immediately recognize that they are 
parents. But the hen is so enfeebled 
over her brood that even if the chickens 
are not following her, although you do 
not see her young ones, yet you know 
her at onee to be a mother” (Homily for 
Friday, 3rd Week of Lent, Lesson III, 
brev. Rom., pars Verna.). 

A splendid tribute is this to our 
motherly hens. But it’s an even more 
splendid testimonial to Augustine him- 
self who was able to look down from 
his eminence on us lowly creatures and 
to think us of sufficient value and im- 
portance to cite one of us for the admir- 
ing notice of his people. 

But St. Augustine was only following 
the lead set by Christ. For Christ re- 
vealed to men the value God puts on 
lowly created things when He directed 
men to look at the birds of the air and 
to learn that their heavenly Father 
feeds them, and, though two sparrows 
are sold for a farthing, not one of them 
will fall to the ground without their 
And the same Christ 
directed men to look at the grass under 
their feet and taught them the value of 
it when He immortalized the beauty of 
the lies of the field in sublimity of 


Father’s leave. 


thought and in splendor of language 
never equaled. 


*. . . HIS CLARION- 

NOTE AWAKES” 

A final testimony to the fame of my 
family I shall now give, no doubt to 
your immense relief. It is found in one 
of the oldest and loveliest hymns in the 
oman Breviary. Our interest at the 
moment is in the second hour of the 
liturgical day: Lauds. 
that in the Office of Lauds will be found 


The reason is 


the hymn I mentioned above, which is 
very complimentary to us and which I 
It is 
recited or sung on Sundays from the 
Octave of Epiphany until the first Sun- 


um going to quote in its entirety. 
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day of Lent and from the Sunday near- 
est the Kalends of October, until Ad- 
vent—seasons covered by the winter 
and autumn volumes of the Breviary. 

In several stanzas of this hymn you 
will read about some remarkable occur- 
rences that take place in connection 
with early morning activity on the part 
of an ancestor of mine. But, though 
I am given to glorifying our family on 
any and every occasion, in this instance 
I would not even think of suggesting 
that the “shrill cock,” so prominently 
mentioned in this hymn, is the cause of 
all the wonderful things that happen as 
a result of his crowing. God alone is 
responsible for the coming of the dawn, 
the breaking of the day and the rising 
of the sun—all are marvels so myste- 
rious, awe-inspiring, and full of wonder- 
ment that God’s action is necessary to 
explain them. 

But while we roosters do not dare 
claim any credit for these magnificent 
manifestations of the omnipotence and 
the beneficence of God, we do feel justi- 
fied in believing that our ancestor was 
instrumental in achieving some good re- 
sults by means of his crowing. Accord- 
ing to the hymn, his piercing voice sent 
vagrant bands of wicked, nocturnal 
marauders skulking home to their hide- 
aways; uplifted the spirits of the sailor 
making for port in his ship out of the 
raging waters of the sea; reminded the 
Church’s Rock of his fault and gave the 
first impetus to his repentance; awak- 
ened slumbering men out of their sleep; 
berated the slothful risers and shamed 
the protesting objectors into the per- 
formance of their duty of prayer to God. 
Thus does St. Ambrose record some good 
offices performed by one of our ances- 
tors. 

We are grateful to St. Ambrose who 
has contributed so effectively to our 


fame, for his hymn, gloerifving us, has 
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been sung and recited by religious men 


and women in the course of their 
prayers of praise to God for over 1,500 
years. It is assuredly not without 
honor to serve as the instrumental if not 
the efficient cause of a good effect, es- 
pecially if the instrument is being used 
With an as- 
signment such as this we shall be sig- 
nally honored. And I will boast of it, 


or, if you prefer, crow about it, proudly 


by God for His purposes. 


but reverently, treasuring this God- 
given commitment above all the other 
titles of our family to preeminence and 
fame—the honor of being the heaven- 
approved, heaven-delegated Herald of 
the Dawn. 

(Author’s note: The Latin title of 
the hymn is “Aeterne rerum Conditor,” 
which is the first line of the hymn, 
“Maker of All, Eternal King.” The 
translation here is from the 


Breviary in English, Benziger Bros.) 


{oman 


Maker of all, eternal King, 

Who day and night about dost bring; 
Who weary mortals to relieve, 

Dost in their time the seasons give. 


Now the shrill cock proclaims the day 

And ealls the sun’s awak’ning ray 

The wand’ring pilgrim’s guiding light. 

That marks the watches night by 
night. 


foused at the note, the morning star 

Heaven’s dusky veil uplifts afar; 

Night’s vagrant bands no_ longer 
roam, 

But from their dark ways hie them 
home. 


The encouraged sailor’s fears are 
oe’r, 

The foaming billows rage no more; 

Lo! e’en the very Church’s Rock 

Melts at the crowing of the cock. 


© let us then like men arise; 

The cock rebukes our slumbering 
eyes, 

Bestirs who still in sleep would lie, 

And shames who would their Lord 


deny. 
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ar New hope his clarion-note awakes, Shed through our hearts Thy piercing 

OO Sickness the feeble frame forsakes; ray, 

” The robber sheathes his lawless Our souls’ dull slumber drive away; 
sword, Thy Name be first on every tongue. 

” l'aith to the fallen is restored. To Thee our earliest praises sung. 

“_ 

- Look on us, Jesu, when we fall, All laud to God the Father be, 

And with Thy look our souls recall; All praise, eternal Son to Thee; 

oe lf Thou but look, our sins are gone, All glory as is ever meet 

g- And with due tears our pardon won. To God the holy Paraclete. 
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of The Odyssey of Another Soul 
Tue HomILetic AND PasTorRAL REVIEW is proud to be able to publish in a 

of forthcoming issue the moving and enlightening account of the conversion of 

Ms Mr. Hamilton Hess, former Anglican minister. We quote from the bio- 

gy graphical sketch which Mr. Hess submitted with his manuscript. 

he 

an I was born and raised in California and after three years military 
service in World War II graduated from the University of California in 
1948. I received my Anglican seminary training in England, and at the 

2: same time read for the B.A, M.A. degree in the Honour School of 
Theology at Oxford University. I was ordained priest in the American 
Kpiscopal Church in 1951. After two years of parish work I returned 

7 to Oxford for graduate study in Patristics, receiving the Doctor of 

Me Philosophy degree in 1955. Following this I spent three years as rector 

ht. of a parish in Wisconsin. I resigned from this in 1959 and together with 

by my family was received into the Church on September 5th of that year 
by Father Mark J. Hurley of the Archdiocese of San Francisco. 

_ I was married to the former Margaret Elizabeth Barnwell in 1951. 
We have at present four children. 

ser My doctoral thesis was published in 1958 by the Oxford University 
Press under the title The Canons of the Council of Sardica. 1 am now 

7” continuing in research study with a view to further writing in early canon 
law and other fields. 
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The Unit System 


of Ownership 


__ despite the neglect it 
suffers at the hands of economists, is, 
after wealth itself, the most important 
subject in economics. People have a 
right to own property. This right is a 
natural one because it is based on a 
need. People need the productive earth 
in order to live. A family needs a plot 
of ground which, when cultivated by la- 
bor, will supply its members with the 
necessities of life. This is the arrange- 
ment in nature for men to live normal 
lives—ownership of productive property 
plus labor. 

Every intelligent person knows this 
truth. 
accept it and govern themselves by it. 


Members of the upper classes 


They know what they themselves need 
to live normal lives: property that will 
give them an income in addition to the 
They all 


know, moreover, that this is the formula 


income from their work. 
for everyone’s material well-being. The 
leaders of the Church, likewise, know 
this truth and promulgate it. Most 


significant of all, labor leaders apply 





Father McDonough of 
the faculty of St. John’s 
Atonement Seminary, 
Montour Falls, N.Y ., here 
concludes “Ownership: A 
Tabooed Subject” with 
what he feels wan eCco- 
nomic implementation of 
the social teachings of 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius 
Al. 
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this truth in the management of their 
own personal business affairs; nearly all 
of them have profitable investments. 


ECONOMIC DISCRIMINATION 


When it comes to the welfare of the 
common people, however, logical think- 
ing is discarded. An individual needs 
ownership; the common people are com- 
prised of individuals; but the common 
people somehow are not supposed to be 
owners! They are the workers, the non- 
owners! This is the concept masquer- 
ading under the terms, “Capital and 
Labor.” The Church, however, is not 
cuilty of such devious thinking, for she 
teaches that the common people are as 
much entitled to ownership as any 
banker or industrialist. 

A comparatively small group of men 
possess the lion’s share of the world’s 
wealth, leaving the large majority to 
share the minor portion. This is social 
injustice beeause a large segment of 
society is treated unjustly. There can 
be no end to uprisings, nor can Com- 
munism be overthrown until the com- 
mon people are given what they are 
justly entitled to: ownership of prop- 
erty. 

Our problem is one of human be- 
havior, and it is a pity it wasn’t tackled 
by some old-fashioned schoolmistress 
years ago. From her experience with 
children she might have hit on the right 


answer. When candy is passed out to 
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a group of boys and there is just enough 
to go around, each boy is given one 
piece. When ice cream is served, each 
For their 
protection the small tots are separated 


boy is given one dish of it. 
from the bigger boys. When cliques 
hegin to form, they are broken up. And 
when some boys are discovered with ex- 
tra refreshments, they are deprived of 
them. . 

When boys are left on their own be- 
havior, the bullies grab more than they 
need, and the little fellows get less than 
their share. That’s exactly what has 
happened in the matter of ownership of 
productive property: too few own too 
much. What is needed is a plan not 
simply to share the wealth, but to share 
the ownership of productive wealth and 
to keep it shared, in the interests of the 


common good. 
UNITISM 


The Unit System of Ownership is an 
economic plan based on the principles 
of social justice. Its aim is to inerease 
the number of property owners and thus 
bring about a very broad distribution 
of private property, “which is the es- 
sential condition of stability for soci- 
ety.”! Such a distribution can be ac- 
complished and maintained by taking 
the following steps: 


1. Make ownership of property avail- 
able to many by restricting individuals 
to one unit apiece. 

2. Kstablish units in farms and other 
tvpes of wealth where they do not exist. 

3. Set apart certain economic areas 
for the exelusive use of small propri- 
etors. 

4. Ineourage local and outright own- 
ership of productive property. 

5. Establish maximum sizes of busi- 
Hnesses. 


6. Regulate the sprawling corpora- 


Pope, Pius NII, The Pope Speaks, Vol. 3, 
No. 4, p. 405. 


tions in the interests of the common 
good. 

7. Develop a plan for sharing the 
ownership of large corporations with 
their employees and the consumers of 
their products. 

8. Reduce the tax burden on property 
owners by eliminating unnecessary gov- 
ernment expenditures and by paying off 
publie debts. 

9. Restore to private ownership all 
enterprises operated by the government 
which are outside its proper sphere of 
action. 

These steps, it will be noticed, are re- 
strictions on the big, the wealthy and 
the powerful in favor of smaller owners; 
a brief comment on the system that 
makes them necessary may be in order. 

The capitalist system under which 
we live comprises the principles of pri- 
vate property, free enterprise and the 
profit motive, and thrives where interest 
on money is allowed, which is every- 
where today. Its operations include the 
exploitation of natural resources, which 
is legitimate, and the exploitation of 
human persons, which is not. It re- 
wards its devotees as a group with a 
constant increase in wealth. Individual 
fortunes may fluctuate, but the group 
as a whole retains its possessions, never 
forfeiting them to the people at large. 

Some believe that capitalism today 
is not so harsh and cruel as formerly, 
but this is only a manner of speaking. 
Capitalism has not changed, for no es- 
sential element has been removed from, 
nor any new one added to, it. Human 
behavior has changed considerably. 
For example, governments maintain 
expensive departments of health to com- 
bat disease, the lash has been abolished 
in the punishment of criminals, personal 
disagreements are no longer settled by 
duels, and industry has abandoned the 
twelve-hour work week. 

There is no way of regulating capi- 
talism. It has no constitution, no head- 
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quarters, and no governing body of of- 
ficers. Besides, who is to do the regulat- 
ing? And to whom are the new rules 
to be delivered? What is regulated is 
the behavior of capitalists, and this is 
done by various governments through 
laws which control the activities of per- 
sons within their respective borders. 
This throws light on the wisdom of Leo 
XIIL’s declaration: “The law, there- 
fore, should induce as many people as 
possible to become owners.” To protect 
their citizens from being dispossessed 
of their property and exploited by the 
capitalist system, governments must en- 
foree restrictive measures. 


UNITS 


There are two kinds of property to 
be considered, productive and nonpro- 
ductive. We are not concerned here 
with the latter: barren islands, luxuri- 
ous yachts and racing cars that yield 
no income; we are interested in farms, 
factories, mines and other forms of 
wealth that do. Productive property 
exists in units. A shoe factory is a unit; 
a bakery is a unit; a gas station is a 
unit. By limiting any firm’s ownership 
of units to one in a particular category, 
ownership would be available to as 
many prospective proprietors as there 
are units in that category. In this way 
no one would be forced to become an 
owner, yet ownership would be avail- 
able to many persons, and as long as 
the divisions were enforced by law a 
wide distribution would be maintained. 

A wide variety of wealth exists in the 
economic world. 
public utilities, railroads, steel, shipping 
and shipbuilding demand large invest- 
ments of funds. 
place from these down to the tiny 


Industries such as 


A gradation takes 


variety store in the middle of the block. 
There are large, medium-sized and small 
units, and they are so by their very 
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Breaking up a large power 
plant into a hundred small ones would 


nature. 


be as absurd as putting a cow in every 
back yard; but, in many instances, tax- 
icabs could be owned by their drivers, 
and there are many and various units 
owned by corporations, which, in the 
interests of the common good, should 
he owned by independent proprietors. 
A change in ownership would not neces- 
sarily require any change in the phys- 
ical plant. 


IS OWNERSHIP RESTRICTION 
ETHICAL? 


Not a few would regard such restriec- 
tions as an infringement on personal 
freedom. Actually, however, according 
to the principle of subsidiary function, 
it is the government’s duty to foster 
small and independent economic units, 
not for the purpose of limiting anyone’s 
freedom, but to confer on its less able 
members the freedom to live decently. 
The principle of subsidiary function was 
stressed by Pius XI and, although he 
had in mind chiefly the State in its 
relations with smaller political divi- 
sions, he by no means excluded economic 
In Reconstructing the 
Social Order we read: 


organizations. 


On account of changed conditions 
many things which were done by 
small organizations in former times 
cannot be done now save by large 
corporations. Still, that most weighty 
principle . remains fixed and un- 
shaken in social philosophy: just as it 
is gravely wrong to take from in- 
dividuals what they can accomplish 
by their own initiative and industry 
and give it to the community, so also 


it is an injustice and at the same time 


a grave evil and disturbance of right 
order to assign to a greater and higher 
association what lesser and subordi- 
nate organizations can do.* 


* Reconstructing the Social Order, 79. 
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This fits perfectly with what he had 
said a short time previously on govern- 
ment and the regulation of ownership, 
and which is right to the point here: 


It follows from the twofold char- 
acter of ownership, which we have 
termed individual and social, that 
men must take into account in this 
matter not only their own advantage, 
but also the common good. To define 
in detail these duties, when the need 
occurs and the natural law does not 
do so, is the function of government. 
Provided that the natural law and 
divine law be observed, the public 
authorities ... may specify more ac- 
curately what is illicit for property 
owners in the use of their posses- 
sions ... However, when civil author- 
ity adjusts ownership to meet the 
needs of the public good it acts not 
as an enemy, but as a friend of priv- 
ate ownership. It does not, therefore, 
abolish, but protects private owner- 
ship, and, far from weakening the 
right of private property, it gives it 
new strength.* 


CHAINS 


The big capitalist has a right to be an 
owner. But the small man who has 
only a few hundred, or a few thousand, 
dollars, has an equal right to be an 
owner. The big capitalist has a wide 
field from which to choose to invest: 
the oil, steel, automobile, textile, ship- 
ping, aircraft, and railroad ‘industries. 
The small man has a very limited field 
from which to choose: farming, retail- 
ing, and a few other enterprises. When 
a capitalist sets up a chain of retail 
stores, he displaces independent stores. 
In doing so he either buys out independ- 
ent stores or forestalls independent pro- 
prietors in opening new stores. In 
either case he eliminates proprietors 
and replaces them with managers. In 
a chain of 5,001 stores, up to 5,000 pro- 
prietors are reduced to the status of 


“Reconstructing the Social Order, 49. 


employee. The capitalist has a right 
to ownership as such; no one questions 
that right. But the 5,000 displaced 
proprietors, combined, have 5,000 times 
as much right to ownership. What is 
also vastly important is that each small 
proprietor has a superior kind of right 
because his livelihood is at stake, where- 
as only the capitalist’s investment of his 
excessive wealth is involved. 

It would be untrue for anyone to say 
that the Unit System aims at abolishing 
chain stores. It aims at abolishing 
chain ownership. Stores that are locally 
and independently owned and _ con- 
trolled could render a more interested 
and personalized service to the com- 
munities in which the stores were lo- 
cated. 


EXCLUSIVE ECONOMIC AREAS 


Under the Unit System the govern- 
ment would set apart for the exclusive 
use of small owners certain economic 
areas in which they are capable of op- 
erating, and big capital would be elimi- 
nated insofar as practical from those 
areas. Every one knows what such 
areas are—homes, farms, retail stores, 
small contracting and repairing serv- 
ices, and, through cooperatives, large 
portions of the food industry. Cooper- 
atives have demonstrated their ability 
to handle big business for the small pro- 
prietors’ interests. By eliminating the 
unfair competition that now exists, and 
allowing the small man to thrive in a 
healthier economic climate, no injustice 
would be done to anyone. Rather, an 
injustice of the capitalist system would 
be removed. If the small man is to ex- 
ercise his right of ownership, he must ex- 
ercise it somewhere. He cannot do so in 
the Rocky Mountains, the wastelands of 
Utah or Nevada, or on the tundra of 
Alaska. He is not in a position to take 
over steel mills, oil refineries or banking 
institutions. Then what can he own un- 
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less it be the types of property that have 
been listed as matching his ability? 

Similar restrictions are made in other 
walks of life. Motor vehicles must have 
room in which to move and park, but 
children must have room in which to 
play. Car and truck owners’ rights are 
not violated when certain parking areas 
are taken over and fenced in as play- 
grounds for children. But, when no 
playgrounds are provided and children 
are maimed and killed on the streets, 
children’s rights are violated. The right 
to own private property is useless with- 
out the opportunity to exercise it. The 
same is true of the right to vote, which 
is precisely why voting facilities are set 
up by the government in convenient 
locations and available at convenient 
hours. 

The man who is in a position to own 
and control a warehouse, a wholesale 
house, a small contracting business, or 
a factory also has the right to owner- 
ship in an atmosphere of fair competi- 
tion. He has a right superior in kind to 
that of the big capitalist who may be 
competing with him for the same busi- 
ness. A small manufacturer of re- 
frigerators, for example, should not be 
foreed to compete with the world’s larg- 
est automobile manufacturing corpora- 
tion which makes refrigerators in a sub- 
sidiary plant. Under the Unit System 
the automobile manufacturer would be 
free to make automobiles, but not re- 
frigerators. The subsidiary plant would 
operate under separate ownership and 
control; it would be an entirely inde- 
pendent unit. So on up the scale, men 
would be freed from the unfair pressure 
of bigger business in their fields of oper- 
ation. The units that now exist could 
continue to function independently 


LOCAL OWNERSHIP 


Absentee ownership is an economic 
curse from which many communities 
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suffer continuously. When the retail 
outlets in a community are owned by 
non-residents, the income they produce 
is siphoned off. The daily draining of 
wealth by a dozen chain stores from a 
farming community, for example, is 
bound to have its ill effects there. The 
low prices the chains boast about are 
only one element in a complex opera- 
tion. 

A type of chain that fits into the Unit 
System is that in which the units are 
owned and operated by independent 
proprietors, yet all bearing the same 
chain name. Provided the contracts are 
not too burdensome on the proprietors, 
this arrangement should prove satisiac- 
tory. A standard of quality and service 
is guaranteed the public and, through 
advertising, a certain volume of business 
to the proprietors, which they would not 
otherwise get. 

Local ownership of public utilities 
should be given preferential treatment. 
Assuming that the electric light and 
power plants of New England serve that 
area alone, What advantage is it to New 
Ienglanders, and what good purpose does 
it serve, to have those plants owned by 
nonresidents, whose sole interest may be 
profit? Are not the consumers of the 
output and the employees of the plants 
entitled to special consideration? [Even 
when needed eapital is furnished by 
outsiders to an impoverished district, 
does this entitle the investors and their 
heirs to ownership and profits in per- 
petuity? If so, we are enslaved to the 
capitalist system, and it is time we as- 
serted our mastery over it. One hold- 
ing company now controls utilities in 
twenty-six states and the Pluilippine 
Islands. Its latest 
showed a profit of $33 million for its 


annual report 


stockholders! 
FARMS FOR FAMILIES 


Capitalism is an economic system 


1 


\ 


THE UNIT SYSTEM OF OWNERSHIP 


whose purpose is supposed to be that of 
enabling men to live richer, fuller, hap- 
pier lives. It fulfills its function prop- 
erly only when it serves men, not when 
it dominates them. On United States 
farms capitalism has ceased to be a 
docile servant and has assumed the 
dominant role. The decisive factor in 
furming today is profit—making more 
money for men who are already rich. 
To this factor of profit everything else 
is subordinate—the welfare and hap- 
piness of families, their sacred right to 
live and grow on the soil, their inborn 
desire to enjoy a rural atmosphere. Big 
operators who are big business men 
intent on making big money—are driv- 
ing farming families off the land against 
their wishes and turning it into vast food 
factories. This is not always to fill a 
need, mind you, but often to produce 
unnecessary surplus crops, which are 
price-supported by the taxpayers, in- 
cluding the dispossessed farmers. This 
insane state of affairs has developed be- 
cause capitalism has been allowed to 
tuke the driver’s seat in the tractor. 

The solution is to restore right order, 
to put capitalism in its place and make 
it serve its purpose. feturn the land 
to those who have the most ancient 
right to it—the people. This can be 
done by making farms, insofar as prac- 
tical, gradually, and without violating 
anyone's rights, the small owners’ ex- 
clusive territory, and off limits to big 
capitalists. (Let them be gentlemen 
farmers if they will.) 


Among all the goods which may be 
the objeet of private ownership, none 
conforms more closely to nature, ac- 
cording to the teaching of Rerum 
Vovarum, than land, the homestead 
where the family lives and from whieh 
it derives, in whole or in part, its 
means of sustenance. 


"Pope Pius NII, The Pope Speaks, Di: 4 


w 
—_ 


The government should establish 
farm units, ranch units, and orchard 
units, and see to it that they are main- 
tained as units permanently. Back in 
the Homesteading days one of the prin- 
ciples of the Unit System was carried 
out when the public domain was divided 
into sections of 160 acres each and 
made available to the people—one sec- 
tion to a person. That was the intelli- 
gent and democratic way of apportion- 
ing the land. Although the plan did not 
always work out well, for one reason 
beeause dry grazing land was treated 
as ordinary farm land, the principle 
Bitter experience should 
have taught us by now that it does not 
suffice merely to divide the land; it must 
be kept divided. 


Was sound. 


HOMES FOR FAMILIES 


Our aim must be the debt-free owner- 
ship of homes by as many families as 
possible. To our shame, two-fifths of 
our population—about 23 million fam- 
ilies, numbering 75 million persons—are 
rent payers. We must keep reminding 
ourselves that the family is the most 
important element of society, and that 
every family needs a stake. Without a 
stake a family lives from hand to mouth 
even when the breadwinner is employed; 
and on loans, handouts, and odds and 
ends when he is not. When the stake 
takes the form of a home, that is, when 
a family has put all its savings into it, 
the home is doubly precious. From a 
family’s point of view a home is pro- 
ductive property, for, having it, what 
would ordinarily be rent payment is in- 
come, and, if the wolf of unemployment 
stalks about, at least there is no rent to 
be paid. 

In view of the effeet of the home on 
fumily life, the building and renting of 
dwellings should be given a_ special 
status, a limited profit-making status, 
removed from the usual competition of 
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commerce and industry. Joint owner- 
ship of multiple-unit dwellings by those 
residing in them should be encouraged. 
Large housing projects might be owned, 
as they are at present, by mutual sav- 
ings banks and associations, and by 
mutual insurance companies. Only in 
emergencies should any government 
agency undertake the building or rent- 
ing of homes, for playing the role of 
landlord permanently is not a function 
of government. Every family might 
own its own home, and as many as they 
desired, but not for renting at a profit. 
A program of education and assist- 
ance to enable families to acquire and 
retain ownership is in order. Easy loans 
help now, but other aids are necessary. 
Consideration should be given those 
who begin to pay for a home, but who 
are unable to continue, so that their loss 
might be reduced to a minimum. The 
amount of a family’s stake, so hard to 
save and so vitally necessary, should 
be established—say at $5,000—and 
Due to the 


scandalous spending and waste of re- 


exempted from taxation. 


cent years and resultant heavy taxes, 
this exemption probably would not be 
feasible at present, but this abnormal 
situation does not weaken the case in 
favor of a change in the tax laws. 


According to the doctrine of Rerum 
Novarum, nature itself has closely 
linked private ownership with the 
existence of human society and with 
its true civilization, and, to an em- 
inent degree, with the existence and 
development of the family ... The 
boast of civil progress would indeed 
be unnatural if... it should empty 
private ownership of all meaning, 
practically depriving the family and 
its head of the liberty of pursuing the 
aim assigned by God to the improve- 
ment of family life.® 


7 Pope Pius XII, The Pope Spe aks, p. 313. 
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LABOR’S WHEELCHAIR 


A surgeon hunting in a remote jungle 
once came across a man with both legs 
broken, which he set and put in casts. 
Being unable to stay there or return 
later, he wrote out a set of instructions 
in two parts: first, the man was to use 
crutches, canes, and a wheelchair to get 
around while his legs were healing; sec- 
ond, he was to exercise them system- 
atically after the casts were removed. 
The man painstakingly followed the 
first part of the instructions and became 
extremely adept at using the crutches, 
the canes, and the wheelchair. In fact, 
he developed such a strong attachment 
to them that he used them for the re- 
mainder of his life, completely ignoring 
the second part of the surgeon’s instrue- 
tions and never regaining the use of his 
limbs. 

The surgeon was Leo XIII; the man, 
the worker; the crutches, canes, and 
wheelchair, wages and good working 
conditions; the use of his own legs, own- 
ership of productive property which 
gives working men economic independ- 
ence and the freedom to stand on their 
own feet. 

When will labor leaders and coun- 
selors learn that wages, no matter how 
high, and working conditions, no matter 
how fine, cannot possibly be the ulti- 
mate goal for workers? They are an 
immediate goal enabling men to live 
from day to day, and a means to an 
ultimate goal, ownership of property, 
but not in themselves the ultimate goal. 
A labor mentality, which makes high 
wages and unexcelled conditions the end 
sought by the labor movement, is labor’s 
wheelchair. 

Why don’t labor leaders preach to 
workers what they themselves practice 
so diligently—proprietorship—so_ that 
the workers would have an income from 


property in addition to their wages? 
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‘We have shown,” said Pius XI, “how 
conducive it is to the common good 
that wage earners of all kinds be en- 
abled... to attain to the possession of 
a certain modest fortune.” 

This is an illustration of how a con- 
servative program might work out. A 
worker receives $4,300 a year in wages. 
Over the years he has scraped together 
$10,000, with which he has bought some 
property. He saves $700 a year from 
his wages and receives $400 a year from 
his investment. If he saves a_ like 
amount every year for seven years, his 
principal of $10,000 increases to $18,- 
500! And if he does the same for an- 
other seven years, it increases to almost 
$30,000! What spoils this rosy picture 
is the outrageous squandering by fed- 
eral, state, and local governments that 
results in the devouring tax bite. 


CORNERSTONE OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Industrial wealth is now centralized 
in a vast labyrinth of corporations, sub- 
sidiary companies, holding companies, 
affiliations, syndicates, chains, monop- 
This extensive ec- 
onomie empire exists in units which ean 
be profitably operated under independ- 
ent ownership and control. 


olies, cartels, ete. 


The aim 
of the Unit System is to bring about, 
wherever reasonable and practicable, 
the local and independent ownership 
and management of these units. Start- 
ing with homes, farms and retail stores, 
most of which are already individually 
owned, and proceeding up the economic 
scale, less of a mess would have to be 
untangled as the movement progressed. 


. Small and medium-sized prop- 
erties in agriculture, in the arts and 
trades, in commerce and industry, 
must be guaranteed and promoted; 
co-operative unions must assure to 
them the advantages of a large con- 
of 

Nor let it be said that technical 
progress is opposed to such a regime 


and pushes in its irresistible current 
all activity toward gigantic concerns 
and organizations, before which a 
social system founded on _ private 
property of the single individual must 
perforce collapse. No; technical 
progress does not determine, as a fatal 
and necessary fact, economic life. 
Too often it has bowed docilely before 
the demands of egotistical calcula- 
tions avid to increase capital indefi- 
nitely; why, then, should it not also 
bend to the need of maintaining and 


assuring the private property of all, 
the cornerstone of the social order?® 


CAPITALISM, A SACRED COW 


In many quarters capitalism is 
granted total immunity from criticism. 
Whenever anyone points out that the 
social eneyclicals condemn capitalism’s 
shortcomings, he is quickly reminded by 
its defenders that it is not condemned 
as being evil in itself. 

Very well, capitalism is not evil in 
itself, but it is evil enough to have be- 
gotten Communism. Communism was 
devised by the author of Das Capital 
as a remedy for the human misery and 
wretchedness produced by the capitalist 
system. Because that misery has not 
yet been alleviated, the communist rev- 
olution, aiming at world conquest, is 
creeping like a forest fire in a capitalist 
society, and capitalism is unable to 
check it. 

It has also fomented many armed 
conflicts. World War I was strictly a 
capitalist war, fought by capitalist 
powers over capitalist objectives. 
World War II was an outgrowth of I. 
Such wars have weakened the nations 
that participated in them and have re- 
duced some to the point of exhaustion. 

Capitalism has been the cause of de- 
pressions throughout the world, among 
them the great depression in the United 
States in the 1930’s. Faced with the 


° Pope Pius XII, The Pope Speaks, p. 291. 
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emergency of industrial stagnation, the 
government undertook the feeding, 
housing and employment of capitalism’s 
victims. That program of relief and 
welfare work, involving the expenditure 
of billions of dollars, has become a fixed 
policy, with no end in sight. Every 
government has the duty of caring for 
its citizens in emergencies. However, 
doing for its citizens what they ought 
to be doing for themselves, and doing it 
on a permanent basis, is socialism. In 
other words, the United States had to 
resort to socialism to save itself in a 
crisis. 

Capitalism has led us to the preear- 
ious situation in which we find ourselves 
today—fighting for survival with the 
real threat of destruction to our civiliza- 
tion hanging over our heads. 

Capitalism is a funneling system. 


The accumulation of that which is es- 


Are You a Catholic or a Roman Catholic? 


John XXIII: 
of date. 
purely for propaganda purposes. 
by them.” 


Catholie’— 


surprises as well. 
it with genuine authority. 





While it’s true that a rose by any other name costs just as much, it does 
matter, for the purpose of clarity, that a man speaks of a rose when he 
means a rose and of a lilae when he means a lilac. 
of the proper title for our Church, at least in English-speaking countries, 1s 
something that will have increasing overtones in the years ahead. 
the remarks of Dr. Geoffrey Fisher upon his return from a visit to Pope 
“The words ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant’ are completely out 
They mean nothing at all. They are almost always used now 
That is why so much trouble is caused 


Fr. Leshe Rumble, the internationally-renowned Catholic apologete 
(i.e., apostle), has prepared a truly remarkable analysis of the entire ques- 
tion of the title by which we should be known, and his arguments are 
fresh, well-documented, most convincing. 
A Protestant Term” in 
are certain this article will delight you and perhaps give you some sharp 
Father Rumble is not one to pull a punch, but he backs 


sential to all men’s normal living— 
productive wealth—is the chief interest 
of capitalists. Capitalism funneis pro- 
ductive wealth into the hands of the 
few. Where are the men of wealth to 
be found every working day? At the 
stock exchange. And what is the stock 


exchange? 


Nothing other than a place 
where ownership of productive wealth 
is traded. 

As Hilaire Belloe pointed out a gener- 
ation ago, the present system of a small 
number of owners and a large number 
of propertyless persons Is unsatisfac- 
tory. Two alternatives are open: Com- 
munism, where no one except the State 
theoretically owns anything; or some 
form of distributism, where many per- 
sons would be owners. Social justice 
demands that the people be permitted 
to participate in ownership; current 
events urge us to hurry in making it 


possible for them to do so. 





The thorny problem 


Witness 


Be on the look-out for “ ‘Roman 


HPR. We 


forthcoming issue of 
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Dramatics in the Seminary 


I, HIS ENCYCLICAL on the Catho- 
lie priesthood, Pius XI appeals to 
priestly zeal “to search out means ever 
more effective for an apostolate ever 
wider and ever better.” He does not 
diseuss in detail the various means of 
striving toward this goal. Rather, he 
stresses repeatedly the fundamental 
necessity of an abiding vigilance for all 
that comprises priestly formation and 
an unflagging zeal to foster it in every 
possible way. Said Pius XI: “No 
matter how we seek, we shall always 
discover ourselves unable to contribute 
to anything more great than to the mak- 
ing of good priests.” 

One reads into the Pontiff’s words the 
tremendous scope of all that is involved 
in the production of a spiritual, efficient 
priesthood. The formative years in the 
seminary are too few and the require- 
ments too great to allow for complai- 
sance in what is presented the cleric as 
appropriate equipment for his years of 
priestly service. There must be an 
enduring solicitude for improvements 
in seminary training, not merely in the 
staple academie subjects, but in that 
broad field wherein the elerie is taught 
and exercised in maturity, evaluation, 
culture, proper response to emotional 
stimuli, ete., all of whieh help to estab- 
lish competency in the priest. 

The scholastic training of the cleric 
is but one facet in the over-all consider- 
ation of Pius XI’s encyclical: “The 
priest must be graced by no less know!l- 
edge and culture than is usual among 
well-bred and well-educated people of 


By CELESTINE REGNIER, O.F.M.Conv. 


his day. That is to say, he must be 
healthily modern.” If the cleric is to 
emerge an accomplished man, he must 
be supplied with what his profession will 
demand of him in his diversified activi- 
ties. Mental balance, engaging person- 
ality, ability to cope with the content 








Master of Novices for the past nine 
years at Our Lady Queen of Peace Friary, 
Middleburg, N.Y., Father Celestine 1s 
author of pamphlets and many articles 
in religious magazines. His fiction has 
appeared in Extension. 





of life’s ebb and flow—these and many 
other qualities are vital to an effective 
ministry. 

One of the principal aims of seminary 
training must be to equip the cleric so 
that he will associate and deal with 
people in a normal, acceptable way in 
every condition and circumstance. In 
his relationships with people, a self- 
conscious priest, for example, can be a 
trial rather than a tonic. The layman 
expects ability, ease, imaginativeness, 
leadership. Where these are absent, 
the experience is tense and arid. 

Seminary training should seek to per- 
fect mannerisms, poise, vision, speech, 
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proper evaluation of peoples’ situations, 
confidence, personality. The status of 
the cleric in these matters will have a 
direct bearing on the degree of his fu- 
ture umpact on people and on the over- 
all effect of his work. The question is: 
“How much, if anything, of this neces- 
sary equipment is seminary training 
giving the cleric?” 


DRAMATICS IN THE SEMINARY 


Under this heading we shall not pro- 
pose a high-sounding theory, but rather 
a conclusion from experience, estab- 
lished in a novitiate where novices par- 
ticipate regularly in dramaties with 
very positive results. Grave liabilities, 
such as inferiority complex, extreme 
nervousness, funereal personality, le- 
thargie or clumsy deportment have been 
notably lessened through dramatics. 
We are convinced that if this activity, 
well-planned and_ skillfully applied, 
were in every seminary curriculum, the 
the over-all improvements in the cleric 
would be tremendous. 

In his office of novice master, this 
writer introduced regular dramaties as 
an antidote to the serious deficiencies in 
some of his students, apparent in dull, 
wearisome table reading, the result of 
tonal weakness, improper emphasis and 
inflection, timidity, excessive reserve, 
ete. It was soon realized that the course 
had much wider possibilities for im- 
proving students in the many qualities 
implied in the term “normal conduct 
and reaction.” It may be thought that 
a good homiletics course fills the same 
bill, but experience in dramatic activity 
proves that its benefits to the cleric are 
immeasurably greater and more varied 
than a proficient homiletics course can 
achieve. 

In the main, dramaties in the semi- 
nary is favored, but it is generally an 
irregular and too amateurish activity, 
springing from the initiative and in- 
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clinations of a minority of the student 
body. Often it is left to the student’s 
use of his spare time to produce seasonal 
entertainment. But inasmuch as even 
the surface benefits from dramaties are 
generally admitted to be substantial, 
it is something of a puzzle why it is not 
given a definite place in every seminary 
curriculum. The objections are too 
well known to be repeated in full. The 
argument considered impregnable refers 
to the already “sardined” class schedule. 
This condition emphasizes the need of a 
frequent, discerning evaluation of the 
curriculum in order to include only 
those courses most consonant with pro- 
dueing an accomplished — priesthood. 
Particular scrutiny should be given the 
secondary subjects where the oppor- 
tunity to educate the cleric in practical 
vocational needs may be squandered. 
Much more to the point, however, is 
a picture in the September, 1960, issue 
of Sign magazine of a forty-piece or- 
chestra of seminarians at the Calasane- 
tium institute in Rome, which practices 
an hour daily, stressing operatic over- 
tures and symphonies. The orchestra 
gives three performances a year. One 
may logically conclude that there is 
room in the seminary schedule for a 
dramaties course which is more ad- 
vantageous to the clerie’s ability to per- 
form with effect and positive impact. 


ADVANTAGES OF DRAMATICS 


The most obvious benefit from dra- 
maties is in the area of preaching, for 
it is especially concerned with effective 
speech, tone, inflection, poise, gestures, 
stance, ability to convince, and memory. 

Seminary training cannot always be 
absolved from the consistent dismal fail- 
ure of some preaching. It is directly 
at fault if the clerie’s liabilities are not 
tapped and at least considerably di- 
minished through a regular, efficacious 
course. Dr. Edward P. J. Corbett, in 


DRAMATICS IN THE SEMINARY 


his article, “The Sagging Pulpit” (HPR, 
June ’59), stressed the value of dramat- 
ics on preaching: “I would encourage 
seminaries to continue the practice of 
staging plays in which at some time or 
another all the students get the chance 
to perform. There has never been a 
good actor Who was a poor orator.” * Dr. 
Corbett’s conclusion is beyond denial. 
However, the present writer rejects the 
implication that almost all seminaries 
have a regular entertainment activity 
in which all the students eventually 
participate. On the whole, the activity 
is sporadic, often with a minimum of 
preparation—not, therefore, planned 
and executed for the participants’ indi- 
vidual progress (which comprises the 
vital value of dramaties as a regular 
course). 

Clerics with deficiencies in voice 
(weak, too loud, harsh, high-pitched, 
nasal), speech (slurring, garbled), tone 
(monotonous, sing-song), ete., are spe- 
cial subjects for dramaties. Their fail- 
ures are repeatedly exposed by the di- 
rector, and by unrelenting rehearsals 
the delinquent cleric finally is able to 
give an acceptable account of himself. 
Serious liabilities are not quickly reme- 
died. Persistent direction and student 
appheation are imperative to progress, 
and it is dramaties that provides the 
needed prescription. 

Proper facial reaction is another area 
which vitally concerns dramaties, for a 
particular line in a play (as in conver- 
sation and preaching) may lose its en- 
tire point by an incongruous facial ex- 
pression or the complete lack of one. 
The sphinx-like face comes immediately 
to mind. It is in a elass with the 
weather: everybody talks about it, but 
nobody does much about it. Yet it is 
a most disturbing thing to encounter. 
It perplexes and embarrasses. The 
great comedian and _ slapstick artist, 
Buster Keaton, made the stone face his 


trademark, and that’s exactly where 
that face belongs—in comedy, not in a 
priest preaching to people or convers- 
ing with them. It is the experience of 
this writer that those students in the 
stoneface class are unconscious of this 
difficulty and that it has to be pointed 
out to them repeatedly. In dramaties, 
facial reaction, either to lines said or 
listened to from another character, is a 
basic necessity, otherwise the emotional 
impact and feeling of reality are lost. 
Thus the director will stop a rehearsal: 
“You didn’t smile at that line. You 
didn’t show interest, conviction, emo- 
tional display. This expresses fear. 
You must show it.” The cleric is then 
shown how to express fear, interest, 
amusement, ete., and generally the 
lesson takes permanent hold. 


SYMPATHETIC REGARD 
ENGENDERED 


Much of the priest’s success in his 
relations and work with people depends 
on his insight into the layman’s indi- 
vidual world: his educational back- 
ground; ideals; emotional composition; 
problems; sources of happiness; etc. It 
is simple to say, “This man is not that 
one.” The priest must discern and act 
according to that difference if he is to 
deal with people with some measure of 
compatibility. Even if he must rebuke 
or correct someone, he must do so with 
a view to that person’s make-up: his 
shortcomings; point of view; obstacles. 

This appreciation of character and 
situation is essential in dramatics. A 
part isn’t studied just for the words to 
be said, but for the underlying life that 
is the source of those words. Characters 
must be analyzed to be portrayed con- 
vincingly. Dramatics emphasizes this 
point so much that the cleric comes to 
realize that all life is a study, and that, 
if the priest is to deal suitably with 
people, he must first get to know them. 
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One instance in a dramaties class may 
reveal a grave deficiency in character 
assessment in a cleric, which, if not 
remedied, will often prevent a whole- 
some effect on people. On one occasion 
in this writer’s experience a cast was 
being given its first reading of an adap- 
tation of “The Lost Boy,” a poignant 
story, by Thomas Wolfe, of a boy nine 
years of age, too tender and knowing 
for his years. For one student to judge 
it completely meaningless when the rest 
of the cast was visibly moved, exposed 
a serious blindness to the underlying 
cause of another’s sorrow and hardship. 
One envisions such a cleric as the kind 
of priest who belittles peoples’ problems 
as stupid or puerile, becnuse he never 
learned to assess another's make-up. 
One cannot doubt that much harm has 
resulted from such a failure. The cleric 
in point was repeatedly exercised there- 
after in analyzing background of con- 
duct and circumstance. His ensuing 
surprise that there was so much to 
consider in life was both naive and 
frightening. But much more disturbing 
is the possibility that without the dra- 
matie activity this serious lability 
might never have come to light and 


been cheeked. 
PROCEDURE 


In the readings by the cast prelim- 
inary to rehearsals, the director seeks to 
plumb the eleric’s evaluation of ma- 
terial and characters of a play. A dis- 
cussion is pursued to gauge the motives, 
views and influences pertinent to each 
roll and each presentation. Why is this 
line of the drama so written? How is 
it to be said in keeping with the char- 
acter and plot situation? Why such a 
reaction by this character? It happens 
repeatedly that a student sees no further 
than the surface of situations and per- 
sonalities, resulting in all sorts of narrow 
views. Rehearsals point out much more 
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because every gesture, utterance, and 
movement reveals the degree of the 
student’s appreciation of the setting or 
mood he is to reflect. Frequently the 
director must interrupt with criticisms 
of tone, mannerisms, movements which 
are alien to the theme or character. 
Thus, something of the width and depth 
of life’s fabrie is gradually opened to 
the student. He advances in an aware- 
ness Of the influences at play in human 
activity and the need for prudent and 
penetrating study of people about him. 

By the time a play is presented, every 
participant has progressed in some of 
the qualities previously mentioned 
This is broadened further in the sehed- 
uled class following the performance, 
where the student body is engaged in a 
discussion of the entertainment. It is 
another means to getting to know the 
student. Some, for example, may be 
found completely wanting in the serious 
side of life. Almost their sole interest 
is in comedy and the big laugh. Un- 
eulded, these might well beeome the 
kind of priest whose staple response to 
peoples’ problems is an inane joke or 
vapid comment. Again, one may be 
found oblivious to cause and effect in 
human conduct: of man’s weaknesses, 
his fears, prejudices, discouragements, 
ideals. Hlow many times does it not 
happen that a priest tramples on an- 


other’s feelings because he has never 


learned to consider others from. their 
point of view! 


“A” FOR EFFORT 


Time should not be lost in impressing 
on a cleric the realization that accom- 
plishment in any activity implies long, 
hard work. This point is one of the 
many elements that comprise maturity. 
In the twenty years experience this 
writer has had with seminarians he has 
found an unrealistic attitude toward 
vocational application to be all too 
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common among students. The mini- 
mum of effort is often regarded as ade- 
quate by these cleries; the sufficient is 
their regular output. Prescinding from 
laziness and idealistic impracticality as 
obvious sources of this deficiency, there 
is the far more disturbing depreciation 
of the work required of the priesthood 
to produce the results expected of it. 
These students are unconscious of the 
ereat amount of work necessary to zeal 
and dedication, and beeause of this they 
will perform only the basic necessities 
of their priestly duties in the belief that 
they are highly satisfactory in their 
vocation. 

In every way possible, then, the cleric 
must be made to see that genuine ac- 
complishment involves giving one’s all, 
that he must roll up his sleeves and dig 
in if he is going to achieve the results 
expected of his vocation. The more 
often he is made to apply this principle, 
the more probable will be his rise above 
the mediocre. Dramaties provides a 
very efficient means to this end. All- 
out application is implied in every pres- 
entation, for the best is always the 
goal. This writer has often witnessed 
“the dawn come up like thunder” in 
many students when they finally real- 
ized the effort required to present even 
a very short act, perhaps similar to one 
they’ve previously seen on stage or 
screen and judged simple to perform. 
One example of this was the satirical 
pantomine of a recording duet of a 
popular song. When the idea was sug- 
gested, the participants chosen were 
most agreeable to it, but (although 
most zealous and co-operative) they 
were amazed at the length of time, 
study, and rehearsals this one three- 
minute act involved. The education 
was of great value when the entire class 
was told of the work entailed for so 
short a performance. 

Not a few eleries seem to think that 


there is always a quick, almost effortless 
way to achievement. This fallacy is 
evidenced in dramaties, as it is in other 
subjects, wherein a cleric expects in 
some mysterious way to fulfill his part 
satisfactorily without expending normal 
effort in studying his part and in assimi- 
lating directions. If this attitude stems 
from one’s dislike for dramaties, then 
it is quite probable that it will be pres- 
ent in priestly assignments not to his 
liking. As a rule, the zealous student 
is industrious in all assignments, so that 
it can be said that where mediocrity and 
listlessness are witnessed in dramaties, 
they are regular defects in that student. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


Clerics who suffer outstanding defects 
in one or more of the many qualities 
required for effective work among 
people require persistent direction and 
remedial exercise if they are at least to 
lessen their faults. There is no quick 
panacea. To say to the stone-face: 
“Smile once in a while! Brighten up! 
Don’t be a deadpan!”, offers little more 
than a cutting remark. Nothing but 
long and patient guidance will train a 
cleric to overcome his serious impedi- 
Seminary training must not 
merely recognize student defects, it 


ments. 


must do something very concrete about 
them. If not, then that seminary is 
guilty at times of sending forth newly- 
ordained who will repeatedly encumber 
their task of reaching souls. A critic 
once wrote of an author: “Genius is 
not enough.” An apt paraphrase for 
our purpose is: “Goodness is_ not 
enough.” The priest must be able to 
project warmth, confidence, evidence 
of understanding and affability in his 
dealings with people. If not, his work 
will be crippled. Where these qualities 
naturally exist, even to a small degree, 
I am convineed that dramatic training 
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will be of notable help in developing 
them. 

Only persistent guidance and appli- 
cation can achieve results in such cases 
as effeminate mannerisms and speech, 
the haughty demeanor, the excessively 
timid, the brash, the raucous. It is a 
sad sight to witness an effeminate priest 
trying to direct a group of men. A good 
priest he may be, but the proper drive 
and influence just isn’t there. What 
makes dramatiecs such an_ effective 
means in correcting impediments is that 
failures are generally evident to all ex- 
cept the one at fault. In rehearsals, 
the rest of the cast agrees with the 
director’s objections to a cleric’s failure 
simply because it is often perfectly evi- 
dent, and they generally try to help 
him to recognize his defect and over- 
come it. Thus, the remedial action 
becomes something of a community 
endeavor, affording a unique oppor- 
tunity for mutual help. 


SPIRITUAL NOTE 

There is, then, a spiritual note in 
dramaties, but much greater than that 
just mentioned above. Here is an area 
wherein the cleric shows his true colors, 
for virtue is especially tried in dramat- 
ics. During the preliminary readings, 
and especially in rehearsals, virtue is 
prodded repeatedly by the director’s 
criticisms and corrections. The fact 
that the cleric is prone to be offguard 
because of the nature of the activity, 
and also because he generally over- 
estimates his histrionie ability, some- 
times produces surprising results. Pa- 
tience, humility, submission, emotional 
control are sorely tried. In this regard, 
Pius XI emphasized the vital necessity 
of discovering weaknesses and failures 
before ordination, implying the applica- 
tion of sane but effective tests to plumb 
the cleric’s virtue. 

The director may be a great help to 
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the Master of seminarians because at 
times he witnesses grave failures in vir- 
tue hitherto unrevealed. Resentment, 
surliness, anger, inflexibility may be 
some of the reactions to the director’s 
repeated objections. The seminarian, 
previously considered humble and tract- 
able, may show marked opposite traits 
when faced with the challenge of the 
stage. 

All things considered, there 1s a vast 
opportunity here to test the cleric’s 
spiritual composition, not only in on- 
stage assignments, but in the equally 
important latent duties back-stage. In 
these the clerie’s willingness to work in 
the background is evidenced, as well 
as his spirit of responsibility and co- 
operation. At times back-stage duties 
are more demanding than those on- 
stage, involving precision action, fore- 
sight and alert concentration. Thus 
they afford an added opportunity to 
judge the cleric’s ability to carry out 
directions and satisfactorily to perform 
a variety of duties. It is imperative 
for seminary training to consider the 
efficiency quotient of a cleric if it is to 
promote useful subjects to orders. Dra- 
matie activity offers a splendid view of 
the clerie in this regard. 

WHAT AND WHO? 

In presenting a case for dramatics as 
a regular seminary course, a word must 
be said about the type of entertain- 
ment to be offered. The full-scale play 
should be a rare exception, presented 
at most as the final work of the scho- 
lastic year. The over-all curriculum 
must be considered and, besides, too 
few participants are involved in the 
three- or four-act play. Each presen- 
tation should inelude a good playlet. 
This should be the highlight of the 
show. Three or four acts are added to 
round out the presentation: panto- 


mines; comedy acts; song-and-dance 
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routines (especially good for the self- 
conscious) ; recitations, readings; mono- 
logues. Thus, a good number of clerics 
are involved in each presentation. The 
fact that the acts may be presented 
front-curtain or on part-stage leaves 
only the playlet to be fully staged. 

In order to keep the course moving, 
several shows should be in process of 
active preparation, though not all at 
the same pace. Thus, while one is near- 
ing completion, another is being mem- 
orized and initially rehearsed. As for 
material, it may seem to be dodging a 
difficulty to say: “It is everywhere.” 
Libraries provide the chief source: 
playlets; short stories; radio and TV 
acts. Then there is the director’s per- 
sonal contribution, for it is generally 
true that writing accompanies direction. 
ven rehearsals suggest other acts or 
plays. And, as a rule, there are offer- 
ings by some of the students with a 
flair for ereation. It should not be 
difficult to present six entertainments 


during the scholastic year. 


At first consideration, the appoint- 
ment of a director may seem an insur- 
mountable obstacle to regular dra- 
maties, until one realizes that in every 
seminary there are always some clerics 
who show both the talent and inelina- 
tion for such a course. It can logically 
be coneluded that there are priests in 
the same category who, during their 
seminary years, were at the helm of 
every theatrical endeavor and who are 
quite capable of conducting such a 
course. It must be appreciated, how- 
ever, that the director’s office is a full- 
time appointment. Much work is en- 
tailed in obtaining material and in 
keeping the course in high gear. It 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as a part- 
time assignment or as one of several 
subjects taught by him. Dramatics can 
only accomplish its end if given a 
chance, but it must be a full and com- 
plete chance. Only in this way will it 
improve the cleric so substantially that, 
united with firm spirituality and suffi- 
cient knowledge, his priestly harvest 
will be the greater for its influence. 





Insurance for Priests? 


relative importance of each.” 





Is it “worldly” for men professionally dedicated to the truths of eternity 
to make provision for their ‘morrow right here on this mortal coil? Writes 
Msgr. Thomas J. Shanahan in his article “Should a Priest Buy Life Insur- 
ance?” in HPR for May: “The answer is: 
insurance, it is a means to one of several ends. Because individual needs 
differ, we shall list the various benefits with no effort made to grade the 


Shortly after we had accepted Msgr. Shanahan’s article for publication, 
we had a letter from a priest-subseriber. Said he: ‘Most priests do think 
about their future here on earth, but none of us seem to have the time to 
study the problem. Could we have an article or a series of articles on this 
problem? Should a priest have medical-surgical and hospital insurance, 
or should he have life insurance which allows him to borrow money which 
could be paid for surgical and hospital expenses? What kind of income 
plan is best for a priest? Most of us do not have dependents when death 
comes. What is the best kind of insurance to have? 


possibly. If he does buy life 


” 

















Spanish Catholics: 
Twenty-five Years Later 


By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Cony., 5.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


The Reds were so callous that they 
did not shrink from committing 
crimes in the very center of the city 
of Madrid. In the middle of Maria 
de Molina-Street, they shot a brother 
of the Jesuit Order, named _ José 
Montero, and on his dead body fas- 
ten a placard saying: “I am a 
Jesuit’; this attracted the rabble to 
look at him and make fun of him, and 
the body was left lying in the street 
during many hours .. . 

At the convent of the Sisters of the 
Holy Eucharist in Blanea de Na- 
varra-Street, the assailants trampled 
on the Sacred Host. 

While the “Blood Committee” of 
EK] Pardo was trying the parish priest 
of that village, D. Cipriano Martinez 
Gil, one of the Red militia-men 
shaved himself using a chalice as a 
shaving-cup; all of which took place 
in the same room in which the Marx- 
ists, in a state of drunkenness, were 
judging the priest, who was con- 
demned to death and executed.! 


This month of April marks the 
‘The Red Domination in  Spain—Prelimi- 


nary information drawn up by the Vinistry of 


Justice (Madrid, 1946), pp. 187-189. 
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thirtieth anniversary of the’ establish- 
ment of the Popular Front government 
in Spain. This year of 1961 marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the out- 
break of the Spanish Civil War. The 
Popular Front, from the moment it as- 
sumed office in the Second Republic 
after the elections of 1986, set up (be- 
hind a faeade of legality) a tyranny 
which fomented disorders and backed 
Red propaganda to the point where the 
people of Spain were driven into a hor- 
rible civil war. 

This is then, we believe, a fitting 
time to take a look at the present posi- 
tion of Catholies under the Franco re- 
gime, and by the use of reliable Gf not 
generally available) souree material? 
to seck clarification of what must often 
seem a riddle to the easual observer. 
The threat of Communism to — the 
Spanish-speaking countries of South 
and Central America; the persecution 
of the Chureh in some of those lands; 
the attitude of the hierarchy where the 
lovalty of Catholics to their Chureh 
and to their nation is tested—these eur- 
rent problems, of immense moment. to 
all of us, add relevancy to a considera- 
tion of the role of our coreligionists in 
the present-day political life of Spain. 

To understand today we must, al- 


"Cf. especially José Luis Hlanes, “Lazion 
politica dei cattoher nella Spagna Logg.” in 
Studi Cattolici (Vol IV, n. 17, March-April 
1960, Rome). 


SPANISH CATHOLICS: TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LATER 


beit summarily, glance back to yester- 
day. 

THE STAGE IS SET 

Spain is “Catholic Spain.” It has 
heen so, solidly, since the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when this storied 
land was unified under Philip ID and 
the firm basis for a fervent nationalism 
was laid. The political history of the 
country is enormously complex and 
strife-ridden, reflecting the passion for 
intrigue and the fierce hates and loves 
for which the Latin temperament is 
everywhere famed. The Spaniard’s 
flair for art and culture; his capacities 
for intense religious devotion and su- 
perb eraftsmanship; his gift of high 
intelligence coupled with strong na- 
tional pride—these qualities never pre- 
vented (perhaps rather aecentuated) 
the almost unbroken series of tragedies 
that make up the fabric of Spain’s tur- 
bulent history. 

Toward the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the influx of gold into 
the home base of the conquistadors had 
long since ceased. The population had 
greatly diminished through coloniza- 
tion and the attrition inflicted by the 
numerous Wars in wlieh Spain_ had 
shared. The peasants lived miserably 
on the vast estates of the erandees. 
The monarchy and its government had 
decayed in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and corruption. The Church itself was 
hot the vitally constructive foree in 
national politieal life it had onee been; 
it had pretty well exhausted itself in 
the bitter struggles between the popes 
and the kings of Spain. The Churech’s 
influence was used mostly to perpetu- 
ate the existing order. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, 
the Socialist party, along with large 
splinter groups of anarehists and syndi- 
calists, commenced to win a wide fol- 


lowing among the working classes, es- 


pecially in the heavily industrial sec- 
tions. Waves of violent strikes and 
uprisings, followed by vigorous sup- 
pressive measures of the government 
and the police, became characteristic of 
twentieth-century Spain. This was 
joined with strong anti-clerical (al- 
though not specifically anti-Catholic) 
movements. To this revolutionary and 
highly explosive brew, Grand Orient 
Masonry added its “eye of newt and 
toe of frog” hatred of all things Catho- 
lic. Although the ordinary people were 
not affected to Masonry, they were cer- 
tainly affected by its disastrous role in 
the sad tale of Spain’s political drama 
of the late nineteenth century and the 
first third of the twentieth. 

“When we stop and consider how 
desperate was the plight of the Spanish 
proletariat,” writes Pierre Crabités, 
“how outrageously misgoverned the 
people had been, and how cynically 
their rulers had exploited them year in 
and year out, we grasp at once how 
quickly the masses responded to such 
an appeal (of the Soviet propaganda). 
These ‘Grand Orient’ politicians, in and 
out of the army, aided and abetted by 
equally inefficient publie servants who 
were not of the craft, had sowed the 
wind. They had no right to complain 
when they were called upon to reap the 
whirlwind.’* The Masons, members of 
the bourgeoisie themselves, suffered 
when the hammer struck and the sickle 
cleaved. 


“FOR SHEER BRUTALITY .. .” 


The Communist propaganda blast di- 
rected to the economic misery of large 
segments of the Spanish population 
was notably effective. The Catholic 
Church, with all its priests and leaders, 
Was pointed out by the agents of inter- 


*Unhappy Spain (Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1937), pp. 233- 
934 
wet. 
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national Communism as the arech-pro- 
tector of the capitalist thieves. “Ca- 
tholicism not only shares the booty with 
the robber capitalists, but it has an 
ostentatious pride of caste and loves to 
put on the trappings of royalty to hu- 
miliate the people,” was the line taken 
by the Reds. 

This Big Lie inflamed very many 
Spaniards, especially among the less 
educated, and turned their intense 
hatred of the monied class also against 
Spain’s traditional Chureh and _ its 
representatives. The hierarchy; the 
clergy, secular and regular; religious 
brothers and sisters, as well as devout 
members of the laity were all singled 
out as the exponents of capitalism in its 
most truculent expression. That is why 
the Communists and their fellows-in- 
arms were so bestially cruel to Church 
people and so diabolically destructive of 
About 8,000 
members of the clergy and of the re- 


the Church’s properties. 


ligious life were murdered, not count- 
ing the faithful. Wrote Karl H. Von 
Wiegand in the December, 1936, issue 
“This is the 
eighth war I have covered and for 


of The Cosmopolitan: 


sheer savage brutality it has no eom- 
parison in the last hundred years.” 

After the vietory of the Franco forces, 
a kind of cooperative state was set up 
and the Church restored to its property 
and favored position, though it has not 
always since been a honeymoon. The 
political situation remains explosive 
and the wounds of the Civil War have 
not yet entirely healed over. 


AFTERMATH 


Catholies who had remained sympa- 
thetic to the Popular Front during the 
Civil War, and there were a lot of 
them, were naturally excluded from re- 
sponsible positions in the Franco regime, 
especially in its early days. But by 
1945, the animosity of the Falangists 
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toward them was largely dissipated, 
and Catholies who belonged to politi- 
cally-suspect organizations received im- 
portant assignments, as Alberto Artajo, 
who was named Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This atmosphere of cordiality 
and “let’s bury the hatchet” was further 
emphasized when Joaquin Jiménez, 
President of the Spanish section of Pax 
Romana, was named Minister of Na- 
tional Education in 1951. 

A crisis, however, developed in 1956, 
attributable to the political activities of 
the monarchist groups (openly opposed 
to the Falangists from the outset) at 
the universities. Jiménez was relieved 
of his officee—he was rumored to have 
been overly-cooperative with the politi- 
eal Left and Catholic “progressives.” 
A year later Artajo was_ similarly 
ousted. But other prominent Catho- 
lies, belonging to the same political as- 
sociations as these two, continued on 
in their jobs. 

In general, during the more than two 
decades that Franeo’s government has 
held the reins of power in Spain, the 
role of authentie Catholies in the na- 
tion’s political life has been constant 
and conspicuous. Many outstanding 
men have come into the government 
from such thoroughly Catholic groups 
us the National Association of Catho- 
he Propagandists, under the guidance 
of the Bishop of Malaga; from some of 
the secular Third Orders: from the well- 
known and influential Opus Dei, the 
energetic secular institute made up of 
members of the professions: doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, artists, ete. 

This participation in the national life 
of one’s country is to be expected in an 
era when Catholies are recognizing, 
more than ever, an obligation to make 
the voice of Christian conscience heard 
in the halls of publie life—a duty fre- 
quently inculeated by recent pontiffs. 
This participation often receives re- 
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wards far inferior, humanly speaking, 
to the sacrifices it entails. But its 
necessity, particularly in a country like 
Spain, becomes evident when we reflect 
how many anti-Christians are ready 
to take over at the first sign of an 
opening. All too true is the saying of 
the Christopher Movement: “The good 
people take care of themselves while 
the bad people take care of everybody 
else.” It’s not hard to imagine what 
would happen tomorrow in Spain if 
Catholics withdrew from governmental 
life, in view of the excesses from Left 
and Right to which that country would 
be vulnerable. This is one good rea- 
son why the Spanish hierarchy has 
regularly favored active Catholic par- 
ticipation in the Franco regime. 


“70 PER CENT RIGHT; 
30 PER CENT WRONG .. .” 


It’s important to notice that the per- 
sonal opinions of Catholies in public 
life in today’s Spain do not necessarily 
reflect. the thinking of the hierarchy or 
even of militant Catholie organizations 
of the laity. 
political life who happen also to be 


The persons in Spain’s 


members of the Church are by no means 
puppets pulled by episcopal strings. 
There is a very real independence in 
their attitude and in their decisions, 
and disagreements among Catholies are 
not kept sub rosa. One illustration of 
this, among many, occurred in 1950 
during the International Congress of 
the Catholie Press held in Rome. Ec- 
clesia, the official organ of Spanish 
Catholic Action, published a blistering 
editorial against the Franeo regime for 
And at 
that very time the government’s cen- 


its censuring of Spain’s press. 


sorship was being enforced by a leader 
of Catholie Action, Luis Mufioz. Simi- 
lar declarations of independence have 
appeared in matters relative to educa- 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LATER 


tion, the trade union movement, com- 
munications, ete. 

At the base of the entire question of 
the Churech’s attitude toward the 
Falangist regime is the traditional atti- 
tude of the Chureh toward all civil 
governments: the Catholic Chureh is 
indifferent as to what particular form 
of rule a nation may have, so long as 
the inherent rights of the Church to 
carry out its mission are respected. 

Although they are aware of the de- 
fects of Franco’s control, nevertheless 
Catholies recognize it as a duty (and 
a privilege) to associate themselves 
with it to sustain what is specifically 
Christian and in the interest of the 
common good, and to strive to correct 
those elements in the system which are 
inimical to the commonweal of Spain 
and therefore undesirable. 

Furthermore, all Spanish patriots are 
aware of the profound debt their na- 
tion owes to Franco’s government. It 
brought order out of anarchy; it kept 
the country neutral in World War IT; 
it frustrated, at terrible cost it is true, 
the announced plans of Lenin and Stalin 
to make Spain a guinea pig in the West- 
ward ho! movement of Communism. 
Also, Franco has respected the concor- 
dat entered into in 1953 between the 
Holy See and Spain. As an individual 
and as chief of state, el Caudillo lives 
an exemplary Catholic life and has 
favored, in many ways, the work of 
the Chureh. Wrote Arnold Lunn in his 
appraisal of the Franco regime: “When 
someone is 70 per cent right it is sensi- 
ble to join his side with the intention of 
setting the remaining 30 per cent right.” 
This perhaps reflects the attitude of 
most Catholics there today. 

Many Catholics do not 
Franco. Their reasons are summarized 


support 
by Illanes:4 1) Franco’s state amounts 


‘Op. Cit., pp. 5-6. 
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to a form of personal power; 2) the 
purpose of the Civil War was not to 
set up a dictatorship, but merely to es- 
tablish a public authority that would 
permit peaceful and decent life within 
the Second Republic; 3) the concentra- 
tion of power has been unnecessarily 
prolonged. Moreover, civil liberties are 
diminished with too much control exer- 
cised by the government in regard to 
communications: the press, radio, ete. 
Finally, while the present Spanish gov- 
ernment has indeed enacted advanced 
(and needed) social legislation, there is 
too much indifference in the imple- 
mentation of the reforms in the nation’s 
economie life. 


SPAIN THE MISUNDERSTOOD 


About all Americans in general know 
about Spain is that the rain falls mostly 
An information cordon 
rather effectively 


on the plain. 
sanitaire has been 
drawn around that country and where 
silence hasn’t been sufficient to preju- 
dice people, deliberate confusion has 
been created. The obscurity in the 
minds of many folks has been abetted 
by the economic and political isolation 
to which the Franco regime has been 
subjected under Soviet pressure in the 
U.N. since 1945. 

Complicating the difficulty of getting 
at the truth is the unceasing campaign 
of the leftist press to whitewash the de- 
feated Popular Front and to distort and 
exaggerate the defects of the present 
government. Red propaganda in this 
direction can easily be financed from 
the 7,800 boxes of gold, the bulk of 
Spain’s national wealth, sneaked out of 
the war-torn country in November of 
1936 on ships sailing from Cartagena to 
Juan Negrin, Secretary of the 
tepublie, 


Odessa. 
Treasury under the Second 
sold out to Moscow his nation’s patri- 
mony. 
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Spanish Catholies who are sympa- 
thetic to Franeo feel it keenly when 
some Gneluding Catholies) naively par 
rot the liberal-Red line to the effeet that 
the bishops, the clergy, and Catholic Ae- 
tion groups have engaged in_ politics 
“antisocial” 


and even earried out 


policies. In view of the prejudice and 
implacable hatred of the Communists 
for Franco, it’s not surprising that they 
and their dupes throughout the world 
call the Falangist government “totali- 
“Hitler-like — dictatorship,” 
“Fascist clique,” ete. 


tarian,” 
Even the staid 
New York Times is notorious for its 
slanted reporting and its editorializing 
on the evils of Franco. As recently as 
1956 it ran an editorial on the twentieth 
anniversary of the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Naturally, Franco is the villian 
in the piece; the Loyalists the fighters 
for good old democracy. One wonders 
just how influential Mr. Herbert Mat- 
thews, the special pleader for Castro, 
has been in the formation of that news- 
paper’s editorial policy over the years. 

Competent neutral observers charae- 
terize the Franco government as au- 
thoritative, paternalistic, with power 
concentrated excessively in the hands 
of one man, but without the terror o1 
coercion implied in the term “dictator- 
Misenhower 


ship.” Said ex-President 


in January, 1960: “TI found no fear in 
Spain; all those I met spoke to me 
freely.” It 
criticism is permitted and it is earricd 


would appear that open 
on (without any fear of reprisal) in the 
streets, in homes, and in publie places 
in general. This would not be allowed 
if Spain were a police state. It is true, 
however, that the press and other media 
of communications are controlled, at 
least to some extent. It is also true 
that the present Spanish government is 
not responsive to eriticism and_ that 
complaints of any kind are considered 
rather an obstacle to the promotion of 
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SPANISH CATHOLICS: 
the common good than a help. This is 
a deficiency. 

Perhaps more serious is the failure of 
Franeo to provide for some form of 
sueeession upon his death or departure 
from the national scene. The transi- 
tion from personal power to a more 
stable institutional form is necessary 
in order to harmonize the two necessary 
principles of freedom and authority. 

The common man in Spain would like 
to see his country develop along the 
lines of the American, Italian, or Eng- 
lish system. He rightly suspects the 
term “democracy,” a much abused word 
and one frequently heard on the lips 
of dedicated enemies of democracy. 
The great mass of Spanish citizens 
would prefer a limited government that 
respects the free opinion of people and 
permits their direct participation in 
polities. But there is a broad difference 
of opinion as to just how this can be 
obtained. 

ven those who are more or less op- 
posed to Franco are well aware of the 
grave dangers that face all Spaniards 
from the direction of violent opposi- 
tion. On January 31, 1960, the organ of 
the exiled Spanish Communists in Tou- 


louse, Franee, sounded this ominous 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LATER 


warning: “A general burning of con- 
vents will again be necessary as an ur- 
cent hygienic measure. From time to 
time, fire, in the hands of the people, is 
the only purgative element.” 

Those who love Spain are prepared to 
struggle against those who would ruin 
their nation in order to rise to power 
and to surrender the country to out- 
siders. Catholies are prepared to work 
in basic unity toward a solution of their 
nation’s giant problems now and in the 
Wrote José Luis Illanes: “It 


is certain that whatever form of govern- 


future. 


follows Generalissimo Franco’s 
regime, Spanish Catholics, united by a 
common task, will be a decisive in- 


ment 


fluence in uncovering national prob- 
Diversity of 
opinion, a common task, and unity in 
essential principles—these are and will 
continue to be the predominant char- 
acteristics of Spanish Catholies in their 
political life. Because the Church can 
never be a party in a political dispute, 
she will never insist that all Catholies 
join. the political 
Division among Catholies along po- 


lems and solving them. 


same movement. 


litical lines is not opposed to the more 
basic allegianee that unifies them.’” 


> Op. cit., 0. ¢. 
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Christ's Farewell to His Apostles 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 


“T came forth from the Father and have come into the world. 
Again I leave the world and go to the Father” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “I came forth from the Father.” 
(2) “I have come into the world.” 
(3) “Again I leave the world.” 
(4) “I go to the Father.” 


What kind of 
thirty-sixth day after Christ’s resurrec- 
hundred 
ago? It was a memorable and unique 
day for Christ and His Church, a day 
on which the divine Leader convoked 


day was this—the 


tion over nineteen years 


the final meeting with the members of 
His cabinet—the Apostles. It 
day on which He, the Founder of His 
Church, arranged for the orderly and 


was a 


exacting transfer of the temporal power 
and leadership to Peter, His chosen 
viear on earth. It was a day on which 
Christ delivered His brief but historic 
State of the message to His 
Apostles in these words: “I came forth 
from the Father and have come into the 


Union 
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world. Again I leave the world and go 
to the Father.” 

When we attempt to paraphrase this 
sublime utterance, we recognize at once 
that its four brief clauses ean be right- 
fully called a documentary compendium 
of the life of Christ. 


“I CAME FORTH FROM THE FATHER” 


Kxamine the first clause. “I came 
forth from the Father” is a positive 
declaration of the personal identity and 
lineage Master. 


Time and time again He fearlessly and 


claim of the divine 
unequivocally made it clear that He 
was divine, that He was God from all 
eternity. Reeall, if you will, the answer 
He gave to the skeptical Jews, as well 
which He 


promising and cowardly Pontius Pilate. 


as that gave to the com- 
To the query of the Jews, “Thou art 


not yet fifty years old, and hast thou 


IER 


ter 


CHRIST’S FAREWELL TO HIS APOSTLES 


<een Abraham?”, Christ gave the fol- 
lowing answer: “Amen, amen I say to 
you, before Abraham was made, I am.” 
To Pilate, who queried, “Art thou a 
king then?”, Christ replied, “Thou say- 
est that I am a king. For this was I 
born, and for this came | into the world, 
that I should give testimony to the 
truth. Everyone that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.” 


“AND HAVE COME INTO 
THE WORLD” 


What mixed emotions must have 
welled up within Christ as He uttered 
the second clause: “And have come into 
the world.” In general, the joyful and 
sorrowful event of His mundane career 
must have quickly passed in review be- 
fore His mind. In a particular way He 
must have had in mind the occasion of 
His humble birth in the stable and the 
sorrowful hours of His passion and sub- 
sequent crucifixion, and the memories 
must have caused the blood in His veins 
to run cold. 

In spite of the many predictions of 
Isaias, Christ came to the chosen people 
of God as a stranger, and throughout 
His earthly sojourn He remained either 
a stranger or was unwelcome: “He came 
unto His own, but His own received Him 
not.” Now, at the end of His life on 
earth, He could look back on the tre- 
mendous difficulties whieh He, the Son 
of God, experienced in offering men the 
way to redemption. And here He was 
now bequeathing that mission and all its 
trials to the Church under the guidance 
of Peter. Just as He had been rebuffed 
and reviled, so, too, would His Church. 
Just as He had been persecuted, so, too, 
would she be. In much the same man- 
ner as His doetrine was rejected, so, too, 
would be the teachings of His Church. 


“AGAIN I LEAVE THE WORLD” 


Certainly it may be said that the 


third clause, “Again I leave the world,” 
flowed from the lips of a nostalgic 
Christ. Here the human side of the 
divine Master came to the fore. Sitting 
before Him were eleven men who had 
been His constant companions during 
three eventful years. Shortly, He must 
take leave of them. Looking out over 
the countryside of Palestine, He could 
not help but recall the many times He 
had trudged its hilly terrain and had 
sailed upon its sometimes tranquil 
sometimes choppy lakes and rivers. In 
his reminiscence He must have seen and 
heard again the countless numbers who 
had heard Him preach, the thousands 
He had fed with the loaves and fishes, 
the tinkling of the leper’s bells, and the 
shouts and pleadings of the lame and 
halted whom He had cured. Now He 
must go from them, but would remem- 
ber them always. 


“AND GO TO THE FATHER” 


Finally, the fourth and last sentence 
uttered by Christ, “And go to the 
Father,” was Christ’s final attempt to 
make known to these eleven illiterate 
men that He was true God as well as 
true man. His mission was completed 
and it was time now that He return to 
the Father at whose behest He had 
come into the world. A feeling of lone- 
liness and helplessness must have come 
over the Apostles, but here the com- 
passion of Christ was made manifest. 
Sensing their dejection, He sought to 
console them: “It is expedient for you 
that I go, for if I go not, the Paraclete 
will not come to you; but if I go, I will 
send him to you. ” 

This was the farewell message of 
Christ to His Apostles. He could have 
said no more and no less. In two sen- 
tences, in four brief clauses, Our Lord 
expressed the significance of His life as 
God and man. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


Christ's Entrance into- Heaven 


“He ascended into heaven 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Christ returned to heaven as an all- 
conquering King, victor over sin, 
death and the devil. 

(2) He is accompanied by the souls of the 
redeemed. 

(3) He ws greeted by the angels who wit- 
nessed His birth at Bethlehem and 
who saw the outrages heaped upon 
Him on Calvary. 

(4) He is honored by His Father. 

(5) Conclusion: There is only one way in 
which we, too, may ascend into 
heaven: the way pointed out by the 
life of Christ. 


One of the most impressive spectacles 
man could ever witness is the triumphal 
entry of the Pope into the Basilica of 
St. Peter in Rome. When he makes his 
entrance through the main portal of the 
most imposing chureh in the world, the 
thrilling sounds of the silver trumpets, 
located in the high vaulted recesses of 
the cathedral, are heard. As the viear 
of Christ, seated on his sedia qe statoria, 
is borne down the center aisle to his 
throne in the sanctuary, the joyful 
voices of thousands present shout, “Viva 
il Papa!”—*Long live the Pope!’ The 
colorful spectacle of the Swiss Guards, 
the searlet robes of the cardinals and 
the purple cassocks of the Bishops, 
forming an honor guard, is a magnifi- 
cent sight. But how this all must pale 
into relative insignificance when com- 
pared to the triumphal ascension of 
Jesus Christ into heaven. What must 
have been the sentiments of the 
heavenly court as Christ returned at 
last to His Father’s house. 

To gain some idea of the return of 
Christ to His Father in heaven, we 
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Feast of the Ascension 
(Apostles’ Creed). 


shall make four simple considerations: 
1) He returned as the all-conquering 
King; 2) He was accompanied by the 
redeemed souls; 3) He was greeted by 
the angels; 4) He was honored by His 
heavenly Father. 


ALL-CONQUERING KING 


We usually associate the expression 
“all-eonquering” with a war hero who 
has emerged victorious from every en- 
counter. Not a conqueror in the sense 
that He ever engaged in lethal war- 
fare, Christ did, nevertheless, enter into 
conflicts which were far more signifi- 
cant. He came into the world to re- 
store us to the friendship of God, to re- 
Open to us the gates of heaven, and to 
make good the wrong which man had 
perpetrated against His Father. In 
order to gain these objectives, Our Lord 
had to conquer sin, death, and hell it- 
self. And Good Friday witnessed the 
achievement of His mission, because thie 
crucified Christ emerged as conqueror 
of the devil, the cause of sin, death, and 
hell. Was it not the devil who com- 
mitted the first sin against God in 
heaven when he said, “I shall not 
serve’? Was it not this same being who 
tempted our first parents so that they 
succumbed to his sweet-sounding words 
and disobeyed God’s command? Was it 
not Satan who brought death into the 
world as a logical consequent of the fall 


of Adam and Eve? 


Finally, was it not 
Satan who caused God to create a hell 
where Lucifer and his fallen allies could 
be punished? The entrance of the all- 
conquering Christ into heaven is por- 
trayed in these words of the Psalmist: 


iW 


On 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST 


“Lift up, O gates, your lintels; reach up, 
you ancient portals, that the king of 
vlory may come in. Who is this king of 
vlory? The Lord, strong and mighty, 
the Lord, mighty in battle.” 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
REDEEMED SOULS 


When Christ entered into heaven, He 
was accompanied by the just souls who 
had been waiting in Limbo, as it is told 
us: “The doors were closed, until a 
Savior came forward.” What great joy 
must have been theirs! All the pious 
people of the Old Testament as well as 
St. Joseph and St. John the Baptist were 
His escorts. Indeed, it was. an un- 
equalled triumphal procession. Im- 
agine the greetings from His angels, the 
same angels who at Bethlehem had 
prayed and sung, “Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace to men of 
vood will.” How that angel must have 
been thrilled who not long before had 
come to strengthen him in His loneliness 
in the Garden of Olives, and again on 
the occasion of His sorrowful journey 
to the mount of Calvary, and at His 
crucifixion. Hear this heavenly chorus 
sing its Alleluias as song was never 
sung on earth! 


Witnesses for Christ 


‘ 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Ten-day retreat awaiting the coming 
of the Paraclete. 
(2) The preaching mission of the Apostles. 
(3) Apostolic witness through martyrdom. 
(;) Conclusion: Are we ready to be wit- 


nesses for Christ? 


As the Apostles made their way from 
the mount of the Ascension to the cen- 


HONORED BY HIS FATHER 


What must have been the joy of the 
Father as His Son returned to heaven? 
No doubt, the same scene was enacted 
there, as is evidenced in an earthly 
home when a son returns after a long 
absence. In truth, God the Father must 
liave greeted Christ with these words: 
“Son, my beloved Son! What have you 
endured out of love for Me? What has 
vour body suffered by reason of your 
obedience to Me?” Because He sub- 
mitted to so much outrage and scorn, 
it follows that He should receive honors 
as no angel or saint has ever merited. 
Finally, the Father must have said to 
Him: “Son, sit at my right hand until 
I place your enemies at your feet as 
knaves.” And now, Christ is the eternal 
King of heaven and earth, the Judge of 
the living and the dead, who will re- 
appear at the end of the world with 
great power and majesty. 

The purpose of man’s existence on 
earth is to gain heaven and see God face 
to faee. But Christ has said, “How 
narrow the gate and close the way that 
leads to life! and few there are who 
find it.” Therefore, live as good Chris- 
tians; be loyal disciples of Christ; fol- 
low Him on earth, so that you can also 
follow the Lamb into eternity. 


Sunday after Ascension 


‘...and you shall give testimony” (Gospel). 


acle, where they had been commanded 
to remain until the coming of the Para- 
clete, they were beginning a ten-day 
Waiting period, which may be likened to 
the making of a solemn retreat. The 
text of that retreat was the recent 
words of the Master: “When the Para- 
clete cometh, the Spirit of the truth, he 
will give testimony of me; and you shall 
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give testimony, because from the be- 
ginning you are with me.” 


WITNESSES TO CHRIST 


Subsequent events in the lives of the 
Apostles prove conclusively that the 
words which Christ had uttered were 
not in vain, for they confirmed His trust 
in them and demonstrated their loyalty 
to the divine Master. They presented 
themselves to the world as witnesses 
unto Him in a twofold manner, through 
preaching and martyrdom. 

The pages of Sacred Scripture are re- 
plete with accounts of the preaching 
mission of the Apostles. They em- 
barked on a teaching tour to indoctri- 
nate, first, the Jewish world and, sub- 
sequently, the Gentile world with the 
tenets they had learned from Christ. 


So great was the effectiveness of their 


teaching that the leaders of the then 
Jewish world were just about as fearful 
of them as they were of Christ. This is 
substantiated not only by the countless 
numbers which they converted from 
Judaism to Christianity, but also by the 
difficulties and threats which they re- 
ceived from the hands of the Sanhedrin. 
The Acts of the Apostles graphically de- 
picts the plight of Peter and John. 
They were arrested because they 
preached the death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, and they were ar- 
rested by the very same leaders who 
thought they had rid the world of 
Christ. They were sure the name of the 
“Impostor” Christ would never be men- 
tioned again. How utterly mistaken 
they were, for the shackled Peter and 
John brazenly made this reply: ‘“For 
we cannot but speak of what we have 
seen and heard.” 


MARTYRS FOR CHRIST 


In St. Paul we have a convert who 
answered the clarion eall of the divine 
Master. <A short time before he was a 
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Christ-hater and an avid persecutor of 
those who had pledged allegiance to 
Christ and His new doctrine. Con- 
verted, he called himself “the least of 
all the Apostles,” and later he earned 
for himself the title of “Apostle of the 
Gentiles.” Paul it was who undertook 
long and difficult missionary journeys 
in order to bring the glad tidings of 
Christ to the heathens, and this he ac- 
complished in a fairly short span of life 
and in spite of threats of imprisonment, 
personal mistreatment, and even death 
itself. Defying the dangers of ship- 
wreck and life in barren wastes of the 
desert, Paul completely disregarded ex- 
haustion, misery, hunger, thirst, cold- 
ness, and nakedness. 

Now the efficacy of any mission is 
measured by the results obtained. In 
addition to the tireless and inspired 
preaching mission of the Apostles, they 
ratified their mission through martyr- 
dom. The word “martyr” rings with 
such familiarity that it has become 
synonomous with the Catholie Church. 
From the standpoint of derivation, 
martyr traces its origin to the Greek 
“martus,” which means ‘a witness.” 
That the Apostles enacted that role is 
clearly demonstrated in all the his- 
torical accounts of their lives. It is 
documentary evidence that St. James 
was beheaded, as was also St. Paul; that 
St. Peter was crucified upside down and 
that St. Bartholomew allowed his skin 
to be pulled off. Through their diver- 
sified deaths the Apostles candidly 
testified that they were Christ’s wit- 


nesses. 
ARE WE READY TO BE WITNESSES? 


No other Church in the world can 
claim such a glorious heritage. The 
question, however, is: “Do we take this 
Faith, this heritaye for granted? Are 
our lives as Catholics indicative of our 
appreciation of what we have received?” 








V 








THE UNKNOWN GOD 


The seeds of our belief were sown by 
Christ, were nurtured by the preaching 
and violent deaths of the Apostles, and 
further nourished by the successors of 
the Apostles throughout the centuries. 
Conscious of this, therefore, it should 


The Unknown God 


behoove every Catholic of this era in 
Which the Chureh is under attack 
throughout the world to beg the Holy 
Spirit of truth for the abiding grace to 
be witnesses of Christ by deed and ex- 
ample. 


Feast of Pentecost 


“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost” (Acts 2, 4). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Pentecost is to Easter as Epiphany is 
to Christmas. 

(2) Role of the Holy Ghost in founding 
the Church. 

(3) Role of the Holy Ghost in the Church 
today. 

(;) Conclusion: There is really no good 
reason why the Holy Ghost should 
be, practically speaking, the “un- 
known God” among us. 


The Feast of Pentecost is concerned 
with that Person of the Blessed Trinity 
who is the least known and understood 
of the three—the Holy Ghost. The 
feast itself may be considered as having 





a relation to Easter Sunday analogous 
to that which Epiphany bears to Christ- 
mas. Suppose we try to understand the 
significance of today’s feast by an anal- 
ogy, both because Our Blessed Lord was 
so fond of teaching in this way and be- 
cause a comparison may make easier 
the understanding of the role of the 
Holy Ghost about whom most know so 
very little. 


HOLY GHOST AND THE APOSTLES 


We may liken the Church to a vast 
garden, and Christ is the Gardener. He 
spent two and a half years trodding the 
hills and walking through the green and 
tillable valleys of Galilee, sowing along 
the way the seeds of a supernatural 
nature through preaching and miracles. 


He established and laid the foundation 
of His future garden—His Churech—at 
Caesarea Philippi where He appointed 
the first visible head in the person of 
Peter. 

Conclusive evidence that the efforts of 
the divine Gardener were not in vain is 
found in the liturgy of the Easter Vigil. 
Adopted as it is from the custom of the 
infant Church, whereby all catechu- 
mens, dressed in the traditional white 
robes of innocence, were baptized, this 
ceremony signifies the blossoming of the 
seeds of faith. 

In our analogy we have considered 
Our Blessed Lord as the Gardener. To 
make clear the lesson of today’s feast, 
suppose we consider the Holy Ghost as 
the sun. What the sun is able to do for 
the garden in the natural order, the 
Holy Ghost accomplished in the super- 
natural order. Thus, the blossoms 
which made their appearance on the 
vigil of Easter have matured and flow- 
ered on the feast of Pentecost. 

In fine, Jesus Christ came to earth to 
lead men to his Father. The Gardener 
planted the seed and, under the care 
which He gave it, the seeds began to 





blossom. Reeall, now, that even after 
His death the Apostles were still in 
doubt about some of Christ’s teachings 
and certainly their courage needed some 
bolstering. Comes now the sun into the 
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garden, and the blossoms begin to 
achieve their mature beauty. So, too, 
the coming of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Apostles enlightened their intellects so 
that they understood now all that Christ 
had taught, and cowardice of will gave 
place to heroic courage. 


“THE UNKNOWN GOD” 


There is really very little reason why 
Catholics are so poorly informed about 
the Holy Ghost. It is true that the Old 
Testament places its emphasis on God 
the Father, while the New Testament 
is largely the history of the Son of God 
on earth. But Catholics should recall, 
for example, the words of Christ when 
he instituted the sacrament of penance: 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them.” And certainly every Catholic 
should love the spectacle of Pentecost 
when the coming of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles made men out of 
cowards and Apostles and martyrs out 
of ordinary working men. Pentecost is 


The Fullness of God 


the feast which belongs to the Holy 
(jhost and is often referred to as the 
“Birthday of the Church.” It is really 
a very dramatic event. 

To whom really does the teaching 
Chureh turn when it seeks divine guid- 
ance? To the Holy Ghost, and there 
are so many beautiful prayers to the 
Holy Ghost which beg for enlighten- 
ment of the intellect. The Catholic 
teacher, the Catholic author, the priest 
in the pulpit, the Pope in composing his 
encyclicals—all turn to the Holy Ghost 
for true understanding. And the sacra- 
ment which makes us soldiers of Jesus 
Christ—confirmation—is the sacrament 
of the Holy Ghost. 

It would seem apropos on this feast 
of the “Birthday of the Church” that 
we turn to the Holy Ghost and ask, if 
for nothing else, a greater appreciation 
and devotion to the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. “Come, Holy Ghost, 
fill the hearts of thy faithful, and 
enkindle in them the fire of thy divine 


love.” 


Trinity Sunday 


“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) That God ws, is cle ar. What God is we 
know “in a dark manner.” 
(2) Comparison of the Trinity with the sun. 
(3) Conclusion: With Thomas a Kempis 
we should be more intent on loving 


the Trinity than on defining it. 


That God exists is an irrefutable fact. 
teason establishes it positively and so 
does Sacred Scripture. But what pre- 
cisely the infinite nature of God is, 
reason establishes analogously—nega- 
tively as it were—and, in Sacred Scrip- 
ture, St. Paul tells us that in this life 
we know God “in a dark manner.” It 
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was St. Augustine later who said, “If 
there was no mystery, there would be 
no God.” 

In today’s feast of the Blessed Trinity 
the fullness of God’s nature is extolled. 
How utterly helpless is the finite mind 
of man when he seeks to explain this 
trinity of Persons, this union of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost in a single nature. 

TRINITY COMPARED 

TO THE SUN 

Let us try to reach some under- 
standing of the Blessed Trinity by com- 
paring it to the sun. If you consult 
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THE FULLNESS OF GOD 


Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, you will find the following as a 
definition of the sun: “The member of 
the solar system round which the earth 
and the other planets, revolve, by which 
they are held in their orbits, and from 
which they receive light and heat.” If 
we use the term “gravitation” as sum- 
mary for “by which they are held in 
their orbit,” we can draw up this par- 
allel: 


The Trinity The Sun 


Father Gravitation 
Son Light 
Holy Ghost Heat 


In the realm of the supernatural, God 
the Father exercises that same myste- 
rious power as the gravitational power 
of the sun. He not only put the universe 
into being, but He maintains complete 
mastery over it as told to us in the Book 
of Psalms (18, 2,3): “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment proclaims his handiwork. Day 
pours out the word to day, and night to 
night imparts knowledge.” What is even 
more important and factual is the real- 
ization that, if God should take His eye 
off the universe for one moment, it 
would then sink back into the nothing- 
ness whence in came. God, then, is 
creator and conserver of the universe. 

One of the most evident forces of the 
sun is its light. Not only does it furnish 
man with daylight, but it is also the 
reason why the moon shines at night. 
Its rays also set into motion a scientific 
process productive of chlorophyll which 
causes nature to be clothed in a green 
mantle. We may say that the sun by 
its light arouses all of nature from its 
slumber. 

Passing now to the supernatural, God 


the Son fulfills a capacity similar to the 
light-giving function of the sun. Christ 
Himself gave utterance to this compar- 
ison when He said: “I am the light of 
the world. He who follows me does nou 
walk in the darkness, but will have the 
light of life.” Eons have been swallowed 
up in time since the light of the natural 
life of Christ was extinguished on the 
heights of Calvary. However, the light, 
or supernatural life of grace, bequeathed 
to man by the Light of the World helps 
man overcome himself and his weak- 
nesses. Christ, the Light of the World, 
would arouse us from spiritual slumber, 
lead us out of the darkness of sin into 
the light of His grace. 

The third apparent force in the sun 
is heat, and its value to mankind is 
evidenced in many ways. Not only 
does this celestial body furnish natural 
heat, which is conducive to health and 
growth in nature and man, but it is also 
the source of artifical heat: coal and 
petroleum. Here, however, the concept 
of heat must be considered not only in 
the literal sense of the word—the effect 
of fire—but also in a metaphorical 
sense: love; warmth of feeling; fervor. 
Actually, the Holy Ghost may be com- 
pared with heat in both senses. 

On the first Pentecost Sunday, the 
Holy Ghost came down upon the Apos- 
tles in the form of tongues of fire, for we 
read: “And there appeared to them 
parted tongues as of fire, which settled 
upon each of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit.” 

Try as we may in this life, our under- 
standing of the Blessed Trinity will al- 
ways be poor. However, I would urge 
you today to give greater concern to 
loving the Blessed Trinity than to de- 
fining it. 
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Sensation: First Contact 


of Mind with Matter 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


___ is the elementary 
unit of mental experience. So writes 
Doctor Kelly! in his excellent chapter 
on sensation. Here he tells us that 
sensation may be described as the con- 
resulting from the 
stimulation of a sense organ. It is the 
first and simplest mental process. Men- 
tal life begins with sensation. Through 
the senses contact is made with the ex- 
ternal world which exists apart from 
and independent of the mind. He 
quotes the principle formulated by the 
Scholastics: “Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu,” there 
is nothing in the intellect which was 
not first in some manner in the senses. 
He tells us that this principle of Scho- 
lastic philosophy was formulated by 
Later it was 
historians of 


scious response 


the medieval schoolmen. 


wrongly attributed by 


‘Educational Psychology, by William A. 
Kelly, Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee; 1956). 





Monsignor Campbell is 
Editor of The Catholic 
Educator and Vice-Presi- 
den General of N.C.E.A. 
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cduecation to the sense-realists, and es- 
pecially to two of that group, Jolin 
Locke and John Amos Comenius. 


IDEOGENY 


After vindicating the prior formula- 
tion of this famous dictum, Kelly eau- 
tions us that this principle does not 
mean that man’s real knowledge comes 
from the senses and that the intellect 
merely makes some slight modification 
Nor does it imply 
that man has knowledge only of sen- 
indicates also that 


in sense knowledge. 


sory objects. It 
knowledge of the suprasensible is de- 
rived from direct knowledge of ma- 
terial things by way of abstraction. 

In his chapter on Aristotelian ideog- 
eny, Father Bittle? tells us that it is 
the conviction of all mankind that 
man’s ideas contain a true knowledge of 
the external world. The epistemologist 
has the task of giving a satisfactory ac- 
count of the various stages which inter- 
vene between the things of the world as 
they are in themselves and the ideas 
representing them as formed by the 
intellect. Bittle attributes the axiom 
that nothing is in the intellect which was 
not first in the senses to Aristoltelian- 
Scholastic psychology, and assures us 
that this axiom is in perfeet accord with 


*The Whole Man, by Celestine N. Bittle, 
O.F .M.Cap. (Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee). 
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everyday experience and with experi- 
mental psychology. ‘“We have no in- 
nate ideas,’ writes Bittle. “That was 
shown in the discussion of the various 
theories of innatism. As far back as 
our memory reaches, we are conscious 
of three successive states of mind con- 
cerning knowledge. At first we are in 
ignorance relative to a subject matter 
(for example, history, geometry, lan- 
guage, etc.), so that we are in a state of 
‘potential’ knowledge only. Then, we 
acquire a knowledge of a subject matter 
by learning, so that at the time we 
possess ‘actual’ knowledge of it. 
Finally, this actual knowledge recedes 
into the storehouse of memory, remain- 
ing there in a latent condition but ca- 
pable of being recalled; this latent 
knowledge is called ‘habitual.’ The 
study of the knowledge process of in- 
fants and children confirms this view; 
they show no signs of ready-made in- 
nate ideas, but acquire their ideas and 
knowledge as just indicated. By a proc- 
ess of legitimate induction, therefore, 
we must conclude that the intellect of 
man is originally devoid of ideas, a 
tabula rasa or ‘blank slate,’ and it 
must acquire its knowledge ‘from with- 
out.’ Our ideas, therefore, have their 
source outside the intellect; they are ac- 
quired and formed, not innate and 
viven.” 


SENSATION: 
ACTIVITY OF THE COMPOSITE 


These words of Bittle prepare us to 
accept the definition of sensation as 
the conscious processes which are the 
immediate results of the stimulation of 
sense organs, by means of which man 
becomes aware of existence and prop- 
erties of particular objects which stimu- 
late the senses to action. After stat- 
ing this definition, Kelly speaks of the 
essential elements of a sense organ. A 
sense organ includes three essential ele- 


ments, namely, (1) sensory receptory 
apparatus, (2) a sensory nerve connect- 
ing this receptory apparatus with (3) a 
sensory area in the cortex of the cere- 
brum. “A sensation takes place when 
a stimulus, that is, a physical force or 
substance, acting upon a sense organ, 
initiates a neural impulse which is 
transmitted by the sensory neuron to 
the sensory area in the cortex of the 
cerebrum in which the sensory neuron 
ends. By this process an activity of 
the mind is brought about in a way 
which psychology is unable to explain. 
Since sensation is neither a wholly men- 
tal nor a wholly physical process, we 
must speak of it as an activity of the 
human being, of the composite soul and 
body.” 


SENSATIONS CLASSIFIED 


Psychologists differ in their classifi- 
cation of sensations. We find a very 
satisfactory classification in Kelly’s 
work. He says sensations are classified 
into five divisions according to the 
sense organs which give rise to them. 
“They are in order of their importance 
for learning: visual, auditory, tactile, 
gustatory, and olfactory. However, 
tactile sensation involves four forms of 
consciousness: (1) sensations of con- 
tact and pressure, that is, tactile sensa- 
tions really so called; (2) temperature 
or thermal sensations; (3) kinesthetic 
or muscular sensations; (4) organic 
sensations. Sensations may be further 
classified as body-serving sensations 
and knowledge-giving sensations. The 
body-serving sensations include olfac- 
tory, gustatory, thermal, and organic. 
The knowledge-giving sensations are 
activities which make the human being 
acquainted with the world and which 
enable him to deal intelligently with 
objects. The knowledge-giving sensa- 
tions include visual, auditory, tactile, 
and muscular sensations. 
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VISUAL SENSATION 


Siwek* begins his chapter on sensa- 
tions with a description of the qualities 
of visual sensation. The two principal 
qualities of visual sensation are light 
and color. 
color, but then it must be qualified with 


the word achromatie (from the Greek: 


Sometimes light is called 


chroma, color, and the negative prefix 
a). Light ineludes all the achromatic 
visual qualities, from pure’ white 
through all the various grays to black. 
The human eye can distinguish more 
than 600 shades which are intermediate 
between white and black, but we cannot 
designate each of these shades by a dif- 
ferent name. We usually speak of 
white, gray, and black as if these three 
qualities exhausted all possibilities. It 
would be more correct to consider each 
of these three as a genus under which 
we might number of 
visual qualities. 

From the viewpoint of psychological 


group a great 


experience black is just as positive a 
Black does 


not consist in a mere absence of light. 


sensation as white or gray. 


A person born blind does not feel that 
he is surrounded by “blackness,” as 
some have supposed. He has no more 
experience of blackness than he has of 
whiteness or grayness. In short, he 
simply has no visual experience what- 
soever. 

The various whites, blacks, and grays 
can be arranged in a continuous series 
on a straight line, the one end of which 
would be the purest white and the other 
end the deepest black. Such an ar- 
rangement is used to good effect by 
teachers of art when they desire to give 
their students a concept of the three 
properties of color: hue, brightness, and 


saturation. These three properties are 


* Experimental Psychology, by Paul Siwek, 
SJ., Ph.D., Litt.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City; 1959). 
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well represented by a double cone. 
Webster defines color as a sensation 
evoked as a response to the stimulation 
of the eye and its attached nervous 
mechanisms by radiant energy of cer- 
tain wave lengths and intensities. In 
2 further discussion the lexicographer 
tells us that “all colors are divisible into 


two classes: chromatic colors, as reds, 


greens, purples, browns, and pinks; 
achromatic colors, ineluding — black, 


white, and the series of grays intermedi- 
ate between black and white, which 
differ from each other only in the de- 
gree of resemblance to white or differ- 
ence from black.” 

Speaking of the properties of color, 
the lexicographer has this to 
“Brilliance is the attribute which meas- 
ures this variation among the grays. 
Dark grays gray 
medium, and light grays high brilliance. 


say: 


have low, median 


Chromatic, as well as achromatic, 
colors differ from each other in brilli- 
Chromatic differ 
each other also in hue and saturation. 
Thus, any color can be specified in terms 
of these three attributes, hue, satura- 
tion, and brillianee. J//ue is that attri- 
bute in respect to which colors may be 


ance. colors from 


described as red, yellow, green, or blue, 
or as intermediate between two of these, 
as, red-yellow denotes a hue equally 
resembling red and yellow. Saturation 
is that attribute in respect to which 
colors may be differentiated as being 
higher or lower in degree of vividness 
of hue; that is, as differing in degree 
from gray. 
yellow-green in hue, of medium satura- 
tion and medium brilliance.” 

Siwek tells us that hue is that prop- 
erty by which red differs from green, 
blue from yellow, and so on. A well- 
trained eye can distinguish more than 
30,000 different hues. The waves ca- 
pable of affecting the human retina 
occupy a narrow span (between 400 Mu 


Thus, emerald is a color, 
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und 800 Mu) of the known range of 
electromagnetic radiation. 
indicates the difference in brilliance be- 


Brightness 


tween one color and another. In thie 
<vlar spectrum yellow is the brightest 
color and violet the darkest. Brightness 
always lmplies a relationship to white. 
The closer a color approaches white, the 
brighter it is. Brightness may there- 
fore be defined psychologically as that 
attribute by reason of which a color is 
Saturation 1s 
another positive attribute of color but 


matehed with whiteness. 


is best defined negatively, namely, as 
« property which is measured by free- 
dom from admixture with achromatic 
Positively, it refers to the “rieh- 
ness” of hue. A red is highly saturated 
if it is not diluted with white or gray. 
A red of low saturation is called “pink.” 


color. 


Hence we cannot speak of saturated 
white. Brightness and saturation ean 


be varied independently of one another. 
LAWS OF COLOR MIXTURE 


A new color can be produced by 
simply mixing two or more hues. To 
the psychologist the new color is not a 
blend, but an autonomous color. In 
this respect, writes Siwek, colors differ 
from sounds. If a combination of 
sounds such as a musical chord strikes 
our ear, we ean break it down into its 
component frequencies. The ear is an 
Vision on the other 
hand is eminently synthetie, and any 


analytical organ. 


discussion of color mixture leads us to 
a study of the physical stimuli rather 
than of the component colors as such. 
The psychologist is thinking of a simple 
additive mixture of light rays. 

Kxhaustive experiments with rotat- 
ing disks and other teelhniques have un- 
covered the following laws of color mix- 
ture: 

1. For any given hue it is possible to 
find another, with which it can be-com- 
bined (in proper proportion) to produce 
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white (or gray). Any two hues whose 
mixture results in a white or gray are 
ealled complementary. Examples of 
complementary colors are yellow and 
blue, green and purple. If there is ex- 
cess of one or the other combining hue, 
the result will not be white or gray, but 
2a chromatic color of low saturation. 

2. If two non-complementary hues 
are mixed, the result will be a color 
intermediate between the two combin- 
ing hues. If red and yellow are mixed, 
for example, the produet will be orange. 
3. If the two extreme hues of the 
solar spectrum (red and violet) are 
blended, the result will be a purple, 
which does not appear in the solar spee- 
trum. 

4. The complementary to green is not 
the red of the spectrum, but purple. 


“TWILIGHT” VS. 

“DAYLIGHT” VISION 

The phenomenon of dark and light 
adaption is of interest. Everyone has 
had the experience of leaving bright 
sunlight and entering a dark room only 
to find that at first he could not dis- 
His eyes had to 
become accustomed to the weaker illu- 


tinguish any objects. 


mination before he could see anything. 
Miners have a similar experience when 
they go quickly from the surface to a 
point deep in the mine. It is common- 
place with them that they must stop 
at this point to “get their sight.” The 
retina requires time to become “dark 
adapted.” The dark-adapted eye has 
“twilight” or “seotopic” vision (as op- 
“daylight” or “photopic” 
In scotopic vision we are more 


posed to 
vision). 
or less color blind, and all colored ob- 
jects appear bluish gray. We dis- 
tinguish objects by their relative bright- 
Individuals suffering from “night 
blindness” are incapable of dark adap- 
tion and scotopic vision. They can 
perceive objects only with photopic 


ness. 
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vision, that is, under good illumination. 

When we pass from a dark room to 
bright daylight, our eyes must become 
“light adapted.” For the first few 
seconds our eyes are dazzled by the un- 
accustomed brightness and we can see 
only with difficulty. Light adaption 
goes on much more rapidly than dark 
adaption. 

Siwek deals next with the distinction 
between direct and peripheral vision. 
Vision is called “direct”’ when the light 
rays from the object fall upon the yellow 
spot (macula flava) centrally located in 
the retina. All other vision is called 
peripheral, or indirect. Direct vision 
is necessary for a distinct view of the 
object. When we wish to see anything 
clearly, we instinctively turn our eyes 
so that the light from the object falls 
upon the yellow spot. 


“DIRECT” VS. “INDIRECT” VISION 


The difference between direct and 
peripheral vision is best shown by a 
simple experiment. Close your left 
eye and, with the right, view some ob- 
ject placed directly in front of it, or 
a little to the right. Now ask someone 
to move, very slowly, from the right, 
some small purple object into your 
field of vision. When you first per- 
ceive the object (at 56 degree angle 
according to Foucault), it will appear 
black. Later (at a 50 degree angle) 
somewhat bluish, then (at 29 degrees) 
violet. Only as the object approaches 
the field of central vision will you 
finally perceive it as purple. 

In indirect vision we are partially 
color blind. There are individuals, how- 
ever, who suffer from color blindness 
even in direct vision. Color blindness 
may be either total or partial. Total 
color blindness is very rare. A person 
afflicted with it can distinguish no colors 
whatsoever. The world for him is a 
series of whites, blacks, and grays, 
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much as it appears in a non-colored 
photograph. Partial color blindness, 
also called Daltonism (from John Dal- 
ton, the English physicist who suffered 
from it), is more common, occurring 
among 5% of the male and 0.2% of 
the female population. Red-green 
blindness is the most frequent form. 
Yellow-blue blindness is quite rare. It 
may surprise us to learn that Daltonism 
was not discovered until the year 1792. 
The reason is that color-blind persons 
are usually unaware of their defect and 
respond “correctly” to variations in 
brightness so that their associates may 
not notice any abnormality in their 
vision. 

NOISES VS. TONES 

In taking up the topic of hearing, 
Siwek tells us that we can distinguish 
noises and tones in hearing just as we 
distinguish light and color in vision. 
A noise is characterized by an irregular, 
disturbing combination of sounds. A 
tone, on the contrary, sounds pure and 
orderly. For this reason tones are one 
of the instruments of artistic expression. 
It seems odd to say that the exact re- 
lationship between noises and tones 
has never been completely — settled. 
Siwek is of the opinion that a noise is 
nothing else than a mixture of discord- 
ant tones, such as a child might produce 
by simply thumping the keys on a 
piano. Though tones have been studied 
from ancient times, and noises only 
recently, it is possible to break down 
noises as well as musical chords into 
their component tones. 

Wilkinson and Gray wrote in 1924 
that no one has ever proved the exis- 
tence of auditory qualities which can- 
not he reduced to tones, nor is there any 
need of a special organ to perceive 
noises. But the science of noise awaits 
further development. We know, of 
course, that noises are of various kinds: 














“overtones.” 
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some are sudden, explosive, like the 
crack of a rifle; others are continuous, 
like the noise of a train or the howling 
of the wind. Sometimes a continuous 
noise can be analyzed into individual 
sounds; thus the rolling of a drum ean 
be broken down into single strokes of 
the sticks. 
and impress us as an _ uninterrupted 
sound. For the physicist, noise is 
identified as non-periodic vibrations. 
Intensity, pitch, and timbre are the 
principal characteristics of tones. In- 
tensity refers to the loudness or soft- 
ness of tone. We are told that the nor- 
mal ear can distinguish at least 25 de- 
Pitch is that quality 
we have in mind when we speak of a 
Its physical 
basis is the frequency of the vibrations. 


Other noises resist analysis 


vrees of intensity. 
high tone or a low tone. 


ven without special musical training, 
an individual, by listening to the notes 
of the scale, can easily grade them ac- 
cording to pitch. The human ear can 
distinguish pitch over a wide range. 
Individuals, however, differ widely in 
pitch discrimination. Sensitivity to 
high sounds decreases in old age. A 
trained musician is able to distinguish 
minute differences in pitch. Others may 
have difficulty in selecting the higher 
of two tones which differ by as much 
as a third. An expert will tell us that 
we can discriminate between very high 
tones only if there is a relatively great 
difference in frequency (about 1000 vi- 
brations per second). 

Timbre refers to the complexity of 
tone, caused by presenec of partials or 
There are frequencies 
which blend with the fundamental and 
vive a note the particular “coloring” 
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which distinguishes it from the same 
note played on a different kind of in- 
strument. If a note is deprived of all 
overtones, we have a pure or simple tone 
like that of a tuning fork. In daily life 
we rarely hear pure tones. 


THE CHILD AND HIS SENSES 


His sensory equipment is of the high- 
est importance to the pupil. Imperfec- 
tions in the functioning of the sense 
organs seriously affect his work in 
school. All defects in the sense organs 
impede him in his efforts to learn. This 
is particularly true of the organs of 
sight and of hearing, for these are of 
first value. 

It is estimated that the number of 
blind persons in the United States ex- 
ceeds 200,000. Approximately 100,000 
are deaf. A considerable portion of 
both groups are under the age of twenty. 
Special schools minister to their handi- 
caps. Many who suffer from partial 
deafness or defects of vision are almost 
incapable of making adequate progress 
in a school for normal children. When 
parents are unable to detect the defects 
from which their children suffer, it de- 
volves upon the teacher to be vigilant 
in detecting and reporting signs and 
symptoms of visual and hearing de- 
fects. If the proper procedure is not 
followed early in the child’s life, he may 
be permanently impeded in his school- 


work. All mental content is dependent 
upon what is received through the 
senses. Those who have the child’s in- 


terests at heart must unite in guiding 
and directing him to the best use of the 
senses, for they constitute the pathway 


to the mind. 
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Communications from Our Readers 


(Continued from page 634) 


the intelligent and fruitful participation 
of the laity in the Mass and other li- 
turgical actions is the barrier of Latin, 
used by the celebrant but unintelligible 
to the vast majority of the congrega- 
tion. Let us pray daily that God will 
bless our Holy Father for his compas- 
sion and understanding of the needs of 
the faithful and crown his efforts “to 
have more of the public rites in the 
with abundant 


language of the people” 


success, 
Joun A. O'BRIEN 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





SELFLTES 





SPOONFULS 


of incense called for 

by Church Rubrics 
Lights instantly in the censer by a 
match. Holds and burns every grain of 
costly incense. Broken pieces or flat 
surfaces cannot HOLD and USE — 
the three spoonfuls called for by the 
Rubrics. 
YET EACH DISC COSTS LESS 

THAN A POSTAGE STAMP! 


Char-Lite Mfg. Co. | 


St. Louis 3, Mo., U.S.A. | 
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Needed: 
Reserve Military Chaplains 


I{DITORS: 

The enlightening article by Father 
Prudell (HPR, February, 1961) was 
necessary and timely. It appears that 
these are the times when our young 
priests, for reasons unknown to mili- 
tary authorities, are reluctant to offer 
their apostolic services to a very fruit- 
ful apostolate. The revelation by the 


chaplain from Fort Riley that the 
armed forees suffer a shortage of over 
Catholic — chaplains 


Spellman’s — ur- 


one — hundred 
strengthens Cardinal 
gent and constant plea that “the har- 
vest is great and the laborers few.” 
As a Reserve chaplain, fast approach- 
ing over-age in grade (and weight!), I 
have had opportunity, summer after 
summer, to see and appreciate the de- 
voted, difficult tasks being performed 
by active duty chaplains, regular army 
and reserve. Many of these heroic 
chaplains put in ten and twelve hours 
a day, seven days a week, teaching, 
administering the sacra- 
hospitals, 


preaching, 
ments, counseling, visiting 
giving moral-guidance talks and assist- 
ing commanding officers in staff work. 
All of this in addition to regular paro- 
chial work for families of servicemen on 
post and for civilian personnel. 

What is the explanation for the short- 
age of Catholic chaplains? We know 
that most bishops and ‘religious su- 
periors are aware of this need for more 
Catholie chaplains. But neither bishops 
nor superiors have the authority or in- 
clination to draft young priests into the 
armed forees. There is, it is true, a 
great need for priests in all manners of 


civilian work—in parishes, in schools, 
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\ roma... .maiemeneatee 
The Robert J. Brady Co. introduces a new visual training program for teach- 
ing the Catholic Religion to convert and inquiry classes. Prepared for use 
with the Baltimore Catechism under the guidance of Rev. Father William A. 
Winchester of Akron, Ohio. The course fully covers the catechism and is 
excellent for teaching High School Confraternity Classes, Young Adult 
Groups and Cana Clubs. 
WHAT IT DOES FOR YOU... 


Designed for use with the versatile Transparencies are extremely easy to use, 
Overhead Projector. Each transparency place on projector and start to teach... 
gives essential subject matter. Progres- no threading or rewinding film. Overlays 
sive overlays provide dramatic functional, simplify difficult concepts...return to 
effects. Visual presentation maintains any phase of lesson immediately. You 
class interest, makes teaching and learn- can write on the transparency. . .writing 
ing easier. Your high school seniors is easy to remove. Classroom is fully 
can be used as competent catechists with lighted...you face your class at all 
this method of instruction. times. 








The complete course contains 25 lessons, multicolored self-contained transparencies 
with many overlays, outline guide and custom carrying case. Titles of lessons are: 
Religion—Way of Life-Man-—Revelation-Trinity (Faith, Reason)-Angels and Men (Original 
Sin)-Old Testament-New Testament-History of The Church-Divinity of Christ (Redemp- 
tion, Salvation)-Christ Establishes a Church (Holy Ghost, Commandments of Church)- 
Sanctifying, Actual Grace, Sin-Sacraments in General, Baptism—Penance, Punishment, 
Indulgences-Confirmation, Extreme Unction-Matrimony-Holy Orders, Church Organiza- 
tion-The Holy Eucharist-The Mass, Church Calendar, Vestments-Commandments in 
General-First through Tenth Commandment-The Last Things (Heaven, Hell, Judgment, 
End of the World) 


Write for bulletin and prices. 





* ROBERT J. BRADY COMPANY 
3227 MSTREETN.W. 
WASHINGTON 7 D.C. 
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in missionary work, etc. But soldiers 
and sailors and airmen have souls also. 
Dare we accuse our younger priests of 
a selfish attitude here? Life in the 
armed forces for a priest is a trying 
task, but not without its many conso- 
lations. Could it be that our young 
priests are reluctant to make the sacri- 
fices involved in offering their services 
for two, three or five years saving the 
souls of uniformed men? Surely our 
young clerics should have the same zeal 
and apostolie spirit manifested by the 
hundreds of young Protestant clergy- 
men of their own age! There is even 
a program whereby men in their last 
year of theology are eligible for com- 
missions in the reserves, with an oppor- 
tunity for advancement in rank as time 
goes on. Inasmuch as the Church au- 
thorities demand several years of prac- 
tical priestly and ministerial experience 
before being assigned to active duty on 
an extensive tour in the armed forces, 
there is no danger of Uncle Sam pluck- 
ing a young priest or minister out of his 
civilian parish or academic assignment 
for a long tour of duty. If only more of 
our young priests would volunteer for 
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the reserve duty which involves no more 
than two weeks of training and service 
each summer in addition to a couple of 
hours at monthly or twice-a-month 
meeting with a local military unit. 
This writer was shocked, on a recent 
summer tour, to observe a full reserve 
division from one of our large metro- 
politan cities, more than 70 per cent 
Catholic in personnel, without a single 
Catholic priest among the volunteer 
reserve chaplains in that division. 
There were no less than a dozen regu- 
larly assigned Protestant chaplains and 
one Jewish chaplain in this division. 
The bishop in which city this division 
is stationed had to beg a young priest 
to go along with the troops for the fort- 
night training period—because there 
was no regularly assigned Catholic 
chaplain available. Some day, some- 
one or so many of our younger priests 
will have to pay for this neglect of 


souls! 


C. 


EpmuNpD J. Murray, C.S 
USAR 


Chaplain (Lt. Col.) U 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 














UESTIONS ANsWERED 


Father Parres, Professor of Canon Law ; 
Theology at 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, has been § 
editor of this department since June, 1957. 


and Moral 


By CECIL L. PARRES C.M., J.C.D. 


Big 2 





Assumption 





Extra Hosts on Communion Calls 


Question: Parish priests, particu- 
larly in urban areas, find they must 
bring Holy Communion to an increas- 
ingly large number of people confined 
at home by sickness or old age. Con- 
sequently, these priests make several 
calls on a given morning. As a result, 
frequently, though not regularly, the 
following problem develops. Through 
an error in counting out the Hosts for 
the pyx, or because a communicant has 
failed to observe the fast, the priest 
finds he has an extra Host or two at the 
conclusion of his visits. The question 
is this. What should the priest do? Is 
it necessary for him to return and place 
the extra Hosts in the tabernacle? Or 
may he give the extra Hosts to the 
sick person on his final stop when he 
notices the surplus? 

ASSISTENS 

Answer: Ordinarily it is not lawful 
to give a communicant more than one 
Host. Authors consulted seem agreed 
on this and refer to an express prohibi- 
tion of Pope Innocent XI, Feb. 12, 1679, 
which forbade the practice of giving an 
individual communicant more than one 
Host.! However, it seems that the pro- 

‘Cf. Cappello, Tractatus Canonico-M oralis 
de Sacramentis, Vol. I (ed. 4), n. 386; Noldin, 


Summa Theologie Moralis, Vol. III (ed. 31), 
n. 131. 


hibition was directed at the correction 
of an abuse, namely, a false devotion 
somehow connected with the reception 
of more than one Host in Communion. 

Moralists now agree that for a rea- 
sonable cause the celebrant may give 
several Hosts to one communicant. 
Thus, it will be lawful for the celebrant 
of Mass to give more than one Host to 
ach communicant if more Hosts will be 
left over after distribution than the 
celebrant can conveniently consume 
himself.2, This could happen in mission 
churches and in military chapels where 
the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved. 

The question, of course, supposes the 
private taking of Communion to the 
sick, which is usual in the United States. 
I should think that, if the priest has 
planned other parochial visits or busi- 
ness after the conclusion of his Com- 
munion calls and would find it rather 
inconvenient to return immediately to 
the church to replace a few extra Hosts 
in the tabernacle, there would be a 
reasonable cause for giving an extra 
Host or two to the recipient of Com- 
munion at the final stop. Perhaps, if 
two Hosts would otherwise be left over, 


2 Cf. Cappello, loc. cit.; Noldin, loc. cit. 
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the priest can give two Hosts each to 
the communicants at the last and sec- 
ond to last stops. A discreet word or 
two to the communicants should re- 
move any possibility of misunderstand- 


ing. 


Leonine Prayers: Mass 
Followed by Pious Exercise 


Question: In a recent decree of the 
_ Congregation of Rites, March 
1960, concerning the omission of the 
piesa prayers after Mass, it is stated 
that these prayers may be omitted if 
some funetion or pious exercise follows 
immediately after Mass. Is this still 
to be interpreted in the sense that the 
celebrant may not leave the sanctuary 
before the beginning of the function or 
pious exercise? For instance, if Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament is to 
follow Mass in a convent chapel, it will 
be more convenient for the priest to 
return to the sacristy and change vest- 
ments while the sisters prepare the altar 
for Benediction. 
CHAPLAIN 
Answer: A recent and authoritative 
commentary on the decree referred to in 
the question is found in Ephemerides 
Liturgicae.® Concerning the question 
exercise fol- 
immediately after Mass, the 
commentary points out that the words 


of the funetion or pious 
lowing 


of a former decree on the omission of 


the Leonine prayers*t have been left 


out of the recent decree. 


ee 


decree the words “quin celebrans ab 


altart recedat” were found to modify 


the meaning of “immediate ac rite.” 
These words have been omitted so that 
the recent decree states that the so- 
called Leonine prayers may be omitted 
“cum missam immediate ac rite sub- 
sequatur aliqua functio seu pium exer- 


citium.” The eonelusion drawn is that 


®Vol. LXXIV, Fasc. VI (1960), pp. 458-461. 


*S.R.C. 4305. 


In the former 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


the words “immediate ac rite” are not 
to be so strictly interpreted that a 
short time may not elapse between the 
Mass and the pious exercise. The priest 
may return to the sacristy to change 
vestments while the altar is being pre- 
pared for the function which is to 
follow. 

Thus, to relate the answer to the ex- 
ample in the question, the celebrant 
may omit the Leonine prayers, return- 
ing to the sacristy immediately after 
the last 
while the altar is being prepared for 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
which is to follow immediately. 


gospel to change vestments 


Dispensation from Banns: 
Proper Ordinary 


(Juestion: In convalidation of the 
marriage of two Catholics who have 
attempted marriage without the ob- 
servance of canonical form it may be 
desirable to obtain a dispensation from 


the publication of banns. This does 
not present too great a difficulty in 
ordinary circumstances, because the 


ordinary of the place where the mar- 
riage is convalidated will usually be 
the proper ordinary of the parties. 

A difficulty arises in convalidating 
the marriages of migrant workers from 
Texas (Spanish-speaking). These mi- 
grants come to a northern diocese in 
May and return around October. Some. 
during this time, may work in two or 
three states. The priests and semi- 
narians working with these people round 
up a goodly number of invalid mar- 
riages. It is not easy to get all the doeu- 
ments for the convalidation, but the 
main difficulty regards the publication 
of the banns. While the pastors here 
can easily assist at the marriage both 
validly and licitly, because of a month’s 
resident of the parties, it seems that the 
3ishop is not a proper ordinary for dis- 
pensation from the banns. Neither 
party acquires a quasi-domicile and, 
since the parties have their home in 
Texas, it is difficult to see how they 
can be classed as vagi. It seems that 
the banns must, according to law, be 


published in their home parish in Texas, 
and the Bishop of their diocese of domi- 
cile to which they return each winter 
is the only proper ordinary who can 
grant the dispensation. 

WoRKER WITH MIGRANTS 


Answer: It is clear from canon 1907, 
§2, that the pastor or the ordinary of 
the place can assist lawfully (and, of 
course, validly) at the marriages of 
these migrant workers if the parties 
(or at least one) have a month’s resi- 
dence in the territory of the pastor or 
the ordinary. Some may raise an issue 
about the right of the pastor of a 
month’s resident to investigate the free- 
dom of the parties to marry if they do 
not as yet have a month’s residence but 
will have completed a month of resi- 
dence before the marriage. However, 
this seems to be a minor difficulty in 
the whole problem of convalidating the 
marriages of these migrants. I see no 
valid reason for saying that the pastor 
must wait until a month’s residence is 
completed before beginning the investi- 
gation of the freedom of the parties to 
marry. Since the parties concerned will 
have been resident within his parish for 
a month at the time the pastor assists 
at their marriage (or convalidates it), 
he will therefore be their proper pastor 
for this purpose. Therefore he will be 
within his rights in investigating now 
the freedom of parties at whose mar- 
riage he will soon officiate without any 
permission needed from any other 
pastor. 

Once the migrant workers have lived 
in a parish for a month, the pastor of 
the parish of a month’s residence has 
an equal right with the pastor of domi- 
cile or quasi-domicile to assist at the 
marriage. Since the parties do not be- 
long to different dioceses—both for the 
purpose of marriage belong to the dio- 
cese of the pastor of the month’s resi- 
dence—it seems to me that common law 
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does not strictly demand the curial in- 
tervention of the diocese of their domi- 
cile in the form of Litterae 
altes or the nihil obstat of the diocese of 


Testimoni- 


the month’s residence where the mar- 
riage is to take place. Also, since the 
parties have a fixed abode (a domicile) 
in the United States, to which they re- 
turn in the winter months, the law of 
canon 1032 demanding the permission 
of the Ordinary for assistance at mar- 
If the 
banns can be published in the place of 


riages of vagi does not apply. 
domicile—supposing there is no other 
place in which they must be published 

and the pastor of the month’s resi- 
denee receives a favorable report: on 
the outcome of the publications, the 
pastor of the place of a month's resi- 
dence may lawfully proceed with the 
marriage or convalidation, having ful- 
filled the other requirements of law for 
establishing the freedom of the parties 
to marry. This is not to say that the 
ordinary may not wisely demand in 
such cases that all the pre-nuptial in- 
vestigation be submitted to the echan- 
cery for a nihil obstat. 

However, the problem of a dispensa- 
tion from the banns, whieh will be de- 
sirable in the case of a convalidation, 
remains. Authors sre agreed on the 
interpretation of canon 1028 that the 
ordinary of a month’s resident is not 
a proper ordinary for granting a dis- 
pensation from the publication of banns 
to be made in the diocese of domicile or 
quasi-domicile. The proper ordinary 
for a dispensation from banns must be 
a proper ordinary according to canon 
94, that is, the ordinary of domicile or 
quasi-domicile. When a marriage is 
contracted outside the proper diocese 
of the parties, that is, outside the dio- 
cese of domicile or quasi-domicile of 
either party, it is still the proper ordi- 
nary of at least one of the parties who 
must give the dispensation from the 
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publication of banns.® In the case of 
the migrant workers who have a domi- 
cile in which the banns are to be pub- 
lished according to canon 1023, §1, the 
ordinary of domicile of at least one of 
the parties is the proper ordinary for 
granting the dispensation. 

So we have a rather peculiar situa- 
tion, in which the pastor of the month’s 
residence can gather the proofs of free- 
dom for marriage, without the inter- 


vention of the curia of the ordinary of 


domicile, including other proofs in lieu 
of publication of banns, but must apply 
to the ordinary of domicile for the dis- 
pensation from the publication of banns. 
The ordinary of the place of the month’s 
residence can demand that the investi- 
gation be submitted to his curia for a 
nihil obstat. He ean, I should think, 


*Cf. canon 1028, §2. 


decide that banns need not be published 
in places where the parties may have 
resided for six months after puberty 
other than their present domicile, but 
he cannot dispense from the publication 
of banns to be made in the place of 
domicile of the workers. 

One solution may be had in submit- 
ting the results of the pre-nuptial in- 
vestigation to the ordinary of domicile 
with a petition for a dispensation from 
This may 


the publication of banns. 
prove time-consuming and will delay 


the convalidation. Meanwhile the mi- 
grant workers may have migrated else- 
where for work, and the chances of 
rectifying their situation are lost for 
the time. 

A more practical solution perhaps 
could be found in a general delegation 
granted by the ordinary of the diocese 
of the migrants to the chancellor of the 
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diocese to which the workers migrate, 
by which the chancellor would be em- 
powered to dispense from banns which 
by law would have to be published in 
the diocese of the worker’s domicile. 
This would be in accord with the general 
principles of the exercise of voluntary 
power and of delegation, according to 
canons 201, §3, and 198, $1. A dispen- 
sation is an exercise of voluntary power 
of jurisdiction which can be used oui- 
side one’s territory and on subjects out- 
side the territory. Since ordinary juris- 
diction can be delegated in whole or in 
part, unless delegation is forbidden, I 
see no reason why voluntary jurisdiction 
could not be delegated to one outside 
the diocese to be exercised in favor of 
subjects outside the diocese. 

Another solution may be found in a 
declaration of the ordinary of the place 
of the month’s residence, of even the 
pastor, that there exists an excusing 
cause from the observance of the law. 
This will suppose, of course, that other 
proofs of freedom according to law are 
sufficient to establish moral certitude 
of freedom to marry. We are not say- 
ing that the law ceases in a particular 


ease in which the publications are not 


| Ex-Communist Weyl and Critic— 


The law 
does bind per se sub gravi, and, since 


needed to establish freedom. 


it is made to provide against a common 
danger, it does not cease in a particu- 
lar case in which it would be unneces- 
sary. However, it must be admitted 
that the law does admit of excusing 
causes. The general teaching on rea- 
sons excusing from the publication of 
banns is well summarized by Gasparri 
as follows:® 


The publications may be omitted: 

a) If marriage cannot be deferred 
without great inconvenience and there 
is not time for petitioning a dispensa- 
tion from the Ordinary. This is veri- 
fied in danger of death... but ean be 
verified in other cases, although very 
rarely. 

Thus it seems that the ordinary of the 
place of a month’s residence, being satis- 
fied that the parties are free to marry, 
can recognize the existence of an excus- 
ing cause in reference to banns to be 
published in another diocese and allow 
the convalidation of a marriage without 
the observance of the law of publishing 
the banns. 


®Gasparri, Tractatus Canonicus de Matri- 
monio (ed. nova, 1932), Vol. I, n. 153. 


Some writers in the Catholic Press were by no means as enthusiastic 


about Nathaniel Weyl’s book, Red Star over Cuba, as was Father John E. 
Coogan, S.J., in his letter printed in our February “Communications” sec- 


tion. One of our readers, a California Dominican, took serious issue with | 


some of the charges levelled against Castro and, since his letter is a fair 


representation of the criticism of Weyl’s book on the part of some Catholics, 


we shall print this priest-reader’s remarks in our May “Communications.” 
At the same time we shall publish the comments of Mr. Weyl to whom we 
extended the opportunity to defend his position. Mr. Weyl, as is known, 


is a former Communist, of the same cell as Alger Hiss, and personally 
acquainted with many of the leading Communists in Cuba. 
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JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 





Canon McCarthy on 
the Commandments 


PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY (vol. II): The 
Commandments. By John MecCar- 
thy, D.D., D.C.L., (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1960), pp. 
558. $7.50. 

The name of John Canon MeCarthy 
is a byword in cireles of moral theology. 
The neat little essays which for years 
appeared in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record under title of “Notes and 
Queries” helped both to define and en- 
rich sound method in practical moral 
matters. In 1956 Canon McCarthy 
published his first volume on the sacra- 
ments (selected essays which for over 
fifteen years had appeared in JER) and 
the warmth of the response made this 
second volume on the commandments 
all but a mandate. The volume is com- 
prised of 170 essays and, thankfully, a 
very thorough index. Most of the ar- 
ticles in this second volume appeared 


substantially the same in JER; they 


range from chain prayers to the hydro- 
gen bomb, from ectopic pregnancies to 
the Irish rendition of “I ‘am the Im- 
maculate Canon 
MeCarthy was, as moral correspondent 
to the JER, at the merey (in a laudable 
sense) of his questioners. 


Conception.” For 


But nearly 
always the questions selected for this 
volume were urgent and interesting. 
One cannot review the contents of 
such a book; he can only pass in brief 
review and exemplify the qualities 
which make its author one of the most 
respected names in current moral lit- 
erature. First of all, there is the 


thoroughness of his work. The typical 
MeCarthy essay begins by a statement 
of the question, a marshalling of perti- 
nent ecclesiastical documents, canons, 
and responses where such exist; then 
come the comments of established au- 
thorities and reflections from current 
moral literature. A random example of 
such thoroughness: “The Eneyelical 
Casti Connubti and Punitive Steriliza- 
tion” (124-129). 

Such 


swamp the casual reader. 


thoroughness could — easily 

The author, 
however, never loses control of his ma- 
terial and an almost ascetical directness 
makes even his longer and more in- 
volved efforts clear and readable (e.g., 
“Restitution of Goods by Possessor in 
Bad Faith When the Owner is Un- 
known,” pp. 379-89). 

The aspect of Canon MeCarthy’s 
writings which has always impressed 
this reviewer almost more than any 
other is, for lack of a better word, his 
fearlessness. The manuals frequently 
leave one with an elusive disputatur 
and a practical rule of thumb in the 
midst of a difficult theoretical discussion 
or practical application. A list of Me- 
Carthyana would read like a postscript 
to many such thorny discussions. And 
as such they are often enough valuable 
extension of a trustworthy mind into 
difficult areas. Thus, as in Volume One, 
we found enlightening remarks on ig- 
norance of reservation, conditional Ex- 
treme Unction and ec. 942, gravity of 
penance and the like, so now we meet 
with clarifications on boycotting, profi- 
teering, bequests, ablution centers and 
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the issue of prophylactic packets, re- 
prisals, cremation, bibery, and so on. 
These discussions are very helpful for 
the professional moralist as highlighting 
the basie issues in tortuous everyday 
cases; but they also could and should 
serve the student and busy pastor with 
a reliable treatment of questions both 
frequently asked and frequently un- 
satisfactorily answered in manuals. 

Combined with his courage in facing 
difficult problems is his prudence in ar- 
riving at practical conclusions. The 
questions put to the author were often 
ad hoc in nature. Formulation of an 
answer to such questions demands con- 
sideration of many angles, possibilities, 
and circumstances. Canon McCarthy’s 
long experience and practical wisdom 
are obvious here. His healthy prefer- 
ence for the general principle (leaving 
the applications to those who command 
a knowledge of the concrete variable 
factors) will prove good medicine for 
those who are tempted by the hasty 
generalization. He is modestly and 
politely ready to disagree with those 
whom he obviously respects (e.g., with 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., on the now obsolete 
discussion on husband insemination). 
Canon MeCarthy’s fullness of reference 
material shows that he has taken pains 
to stay current in his field, though cer- 
tain omissions in this respect indicate 
that the volume is a compilation of 
earlier writings. 

A work in moral theology charac- 
terized by thoroughness, clarity, hon- 
esty, courage, practicality and prudence 
is assuredly a real achievement. It was 
said of the first compilation on the sac- 
raments that “the name (J. McCarthy) 
has been regularly inscribed under dis- 
cussions consistently conspicuous for 
the keenest discernment, prudent judg- 
ment, and unfailing courtesy” (John 
Lynch, S.J., in Theological Studies 18 
[1957], p. 244). The same may be said 
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of this second volume. On the few 
points where one might wish to differ 
with the author (as I would, for ex- 
ample, with the absolute prohibition 
stated of vaginal douches immediately 
after copula, p. 225-27), one is certain 
that the learned and urbane Canon 
would welcome such disagreement. 
This book will prove a real service to 
moralists and priests everywhere. The 
success it will enjoy so deservedly will, 
it can be hoped, suggest to the editors of 
TER the value of an index to the back 
volumes of their entire set. 


{1cHARD A. McCormick, S.J. 


Psychiatry and Scholasticism 


THe Neurosis IN THE LIGHT oF Ra- 
TIONAL Psycuo.tocy. By A. A. A. 
Terruwe, M.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York, 1960), 200 pages. + xiii. 
$4.50. 


This book will appeal primarily to 
Catholie psychiatrists, especially to 
those who have taken their undergradu- 
ate courses in Catholic colleges. To be 
sure, any psychiatrist could read it with 
interest and profit. The difficulty is 
that most non-Catholie psychiatrists 
simply are not interested in rational 
psychology. However, anyone who has 
had even an elementary course in Scho- 
lastie philosophy will be interested in it. 

To say that it is interesting is not the 
same as saying that it is easy reading. 
On the contrary, it is difficult. This is 
not because of the style, nor because of 
the translation—which is quite smooth 
—but because of the subject-matter. 
The first part requires somewhat of an 
effort, because the matter is a bit ab- 
stract. The last part of the book, which 
deals with ease histories and shows how 
the author made practical applieation 
of her theories, is very easy to read. A 
reader, however, has to have understood 
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SCHOOLMRECTORY-ECONVENTAHOS PITAL 


will present in its March-April issue 
a number of subjects of interest to the pastor or institutional administrator. 
However, we feel that the feature article will be one which will be read and 
reread time and again for its timeliness and blueprint for action. With the 
American Bishop’s call for more personal responsibility still ringing clearly, 
we present... 


THE PASTOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE CHANGING NEIGHBORHOOD 


by Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Egan, Director 
Chicago Archdiocesan Conservation Council 


In this significant article, Msgr. Egan highlights the problems facing many 
parishes today, the need for pastoral action to maintain the vitality or the 
parish and control for the administering to souls. Some rather common 
conceptions are wiped out when Msgr. Egan, drawing on his experience, in 
the field for years, points out the trends of the times. And he ends up with 


positive suggestions for pastoral action to meet these new problems. Don’t 
miss it! 


Other features in the March-April issue... 


e St. Joseph’s Manor for the Aged @ Schoolroom Lighting 
e Library Furniture special 
section e Tyler Elementary School 
e Should You Buy or Rent School 
Busses? e Maintaining Wood Floors 
e Designing for Language 
Laboratories e Our Lady of the Rosary Convent 


and many other features 


Read CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 
A Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Publication 
53 Park Place New York 7 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


the first part in order to appreciate fully 
the last part. 

Dr. A. A. A. Terruwe, the author, is 
a Dutch woman, who is both a practic- 
ing psychiatrist and a practicing Catho- 
lic. It is very evident that she knows 
Scholastic philosophy. The translator, 
Dr. Conrad W. Baars, was originally a 
citizen of Holland, but now lives in 
tochester, Minn., where he is engaged 
in private psychiatric practice after 
having served as staff psychiatrist at 
Rochester State Hospital for eight 
The first paragraph of his pref- 
ace says, “This book represented in its 
original form the author’s dissertation, 
presented at the University of Leiden in 
1949, four years after she had started 
private practice in psychiatry in Nijme- 
gen. It met with a response rarely ac- 
corded such learned writings, and the 
stir and interest it created in Dutch cir- 
cles—academic, psychiatric, philosophi- 


vears. 


cal and theological—ealled for a second 
edition within one year after publica- 
tion and a third edition in 1954.” 
The first section of the book is an un- 
usually good summary of the teachings 
of rational psychology that have a 
bearing on contemporary psychiatric 
theories about the neuroses and their 
treatment. She sets them forth in Scho- 
lastic terms. She departs from such 
“classic” psychiatric terms as “anxiety 
neurosis” and  “obessive-compulsive 
neurosis,” and uses such expressions as 
“fear neurosis” and “energy neurosis.” 
But her explanations are so complete 
that the reader 





be he professional psy- 
chiatrist or mere layman—knows what 
she means. She claims to have treated 
‘vases and with such success 
over a comparatively long period that 
she has no hesitation in inviting other 
psychiatrists to find what is helpful in 
the teachings of Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas about rational psychology. 
Priests will find this book rewarding. 


so many 











New Books for Priests 


THE LIFE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


The Church, Grace, and the Sacraments 
by Philip L. Hanley, O.P. 


A brilliant discussion of the mystery of the 
Church and the mystery of sacramental 
grace, designed specifically for those who 
desire a fuller understanding of these key 
realities of the Christian life. $4.95 


THE LINEN BANDS 
by Rev. Raymond Roseliep 


A selection of fifty poems by a priest-poet 
whose work has appeared in The Catholic 
World, Modern Age, America, and 
several other publications. Father Rose- 
liep ‘“‘is a poet to savor and one for whose 
future we will keep vigil.”"—from the 


Preface by John Logan Soon. $3.50 


ROME AND THE 
VERNACULAR 


by Angelus DeMarco, O.F.M. 


Relying on historical sources, Father De- 
Marco presents a vigorous new study of 
the use of the vernacular in the Western 
rites of the Catholic Church. Here is 
ample evidence that the use of the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy will by no means 
change the essentials of the Sacrifice as 
instituted by Christ. $3.25 


MATRIMONIAL LEGISLA- 
TION IN LATIN AND 
ORIENTAL CANON LAW 


A Comparative Study 
by Rufus P. Roberts, S.J. 


To help the canonist confronted with 
“mixed rite’ marriage problems, Father 
Roberts has prepared this useful study. 
His work points out, by a comparison 
with the pertinent canons of the Code of 
Canon Law, not only the similarities but 
also the differences which exist between 
the two disciplines. $2.95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN press 


Westminster, Maryland 
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If they have any “reservations” about 


contemporary psychiatry, they will 
learn that at least some of it is quite 
compatible with the philosophy they 
learned in the seminary. Also, it will 
help them to be more understanding and 
patient with “problem parishioners.” 
They will come to understand that in 
many cases a neurosis either destroys 
the freedom of the will or seriously in- 
terferes with it. 

Dr. Terruwe tries to help neuroties 
to arrive at an understanding of their 
emotions and the psychological mecha- 
nism affecting their actions, so that they 
ean learn to control them. What else 
is this but the Catholie ideal of living 
by the intellect and the will? 

This book, which was published in 
the United States only toward the end 
of 1960, bears the Imprimatur of Car- 
dinal Meyer, Archbishop of Chicago. 
There is a foreword by Dr. Francis J. 
Braceland, a Past President of the 
American Psychiatrie Association. 


Witspur F, WHEELER 


American Catholic Social Action 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND SociAL Ac- 
TION: A search for social justice, 
1865-1950. By Aaron I. Abell (Han- 
over House, Garden City, N.Y. 
1960), pp. 306. $4.95. 

Telling the story of the social action 
of the American Catholie Chureh for 85 
vears within the limits of a volume of 
this size is like engraving the Lord’s 
Prayer on the head of a pin. Dr. Abell 
was helped in the writing by pioneering 
graduate students developing limited 
areas of the broad social action field in 
earlier works, some of these working 
with his own guidance. But the task 
left to him personally was tremendous 
and its accomplishment is a tribute to 
This volume 


his mastery of the field. 





























“The judicious who grieve when the unskillful laugh should 
weep salt and bitter tears into their grey beards for ever think- 
ing that philosophy could be kept a secret from the fellow 
whom Aristotle called the best of all philosophers, that elusive 
bul ubiquitous fellow, the man on the street.”—From Father 
Rudolf Harvey’s Preface to his Jt Stands to Reason 


It Stands to Reason 


(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 


Editor of Friar 


Written for the general reader, Jt Slands to Reason is what happens when a 
veleran teacher silts down at leisure to discuss in layman’s terms a subject he 
knows so very intimately. Every high and practical theme in this ancient science 
of wisdom is here handled by an expert who has coaxed philosophy out of its 


pleasant abode in the ivory tower and has great fun introducing it to subway 
riders and statesmen. 


Those who are acquainted with Father Rudolf Harvey through his challenging and 
stimulating editorials in Friar magazine will welcome this volume of philosopher turned 
editor. Those who have not vel met the author of Ut Stands to Reason will find the 
reading of this book a delightful and rewarding experience. For this volume is not only a 
clear presentation of centuries of Scholastic philosophy, but it is written with a literary 


finesse which has a charm all its own. Though Father Harvey gives us a fine defense 


of the use of a lechnical vocabulary in the expression of philosophical thought, at no time 
will anvone feel that he is talking over the heads of his readers or that he has allowed 
recondite vocabulary to rule his pen... . 

This book might be described as a series of essays, all logically arranged, in which a 
philosopher discourses quite informally and arrestingly ona subject that has held his in- 
lerest over many years. For one cannot but feel that vears of thought and meditation 


have gone into this volume which goes from Socrates to Maritain.—Joserpu R. N. 
\VIAXWen., S.J. 


Price: $4.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
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is another reminder of the great schol- 
arly effort centered in the University 
of Notre Dame, effort of which Catholic 
educators are more aware and apprecia- 
tive, perhaps, than is the general public. 

Readers of this volume will be al- 
most as much saddened as gratified by 
much of our history. The misery of 
the early immigrants, especially the 
Irish; the millions of souls lost to the 
Chureh because thrown upon our shores 
largely or entirely unprovided for; 
the masses crowded into rotten and 
pestilential rookeries permitting neither 
privacy nor self-respect; the throngs 
of demoralized, drunken street gangs 
less respectful of law than were the In- 
dians who had yielded place there not 
too long before! Some good must be 
drawn from all this: the determination 
that immigrants shall not know such 
heartbreak and wreck of lives again. 
We are doing better by the newly ar- 
rived Puerto Ricans and Mexicans, but 
we must never be satisfied. 

One especially pitiful detail in our 
early social history was the loss of thou- 
sands of our children through the death 
or disability of their parents and the 
commitment of the young to govern- 
mental institutions. Here denied the 
aid of their priests or Sisters, almost 
smuggled out of the neighborhoods they 
had known and sent to the frontiers 
into the hands of Protestant proselyt- 
izers, they were raised aliens to the 
Faith of their fathers. The thought 
that the offspring of such immigrants 
has just been elected President of our 
Country reminds us how far we have 
come. 

Like many another chronicler of the 
search for social justice, Dr. Abell gives 
the industrial problem a place of special 
importanee. After all, as Leo XIII has 
said, moral living becomes morally im- 
possible without some minimum of in- 
come. Among our workers in earlier 
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days it was touch and go as to whether 
socialism or business unionism would 
win the loyalty of the masses. Catholic 
forces rallied under the banner of 
Rerum Novarum, led frequently by a 
strange and rather tragie figure, Father 
Peter E. Dietz. With little formal 
training in economies or other social 
science, and with a temperament little 
suited to persevering attention to a 
single task, he moved from one giant 
project to another, spending himself 
most gallantly, but leaving few tangible 
evidences of his labors. And yet, al- 
most any of our founders of social proj- 
ects must admit that long before he be- 
gan his efforts, “Father Dietz was 
here.” For example, the founders of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists began their apostolate under the 
impression that they were first in the 
field. But a generation earher Father 
Dietz had labored and suffered in the 
same cause, working with the Central 
Verein for a time, then for many years 
with the American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies, his core organization be- 
ing the Militia of Christ. Msgr. John 
A. Ryan has quite commonly been 
thought the apostle par excellence of 
the American Catholie workingman, but 
he followed no unblazed trail. 

One event in the social action of the 
American Catholies has a special lesson 
for us today. This was our successful 
opposition in 1924 to the so-called 
“Child Labor Amendment” to the U.S. 
Constitution. In this fight there was 
division even among the Catholies, the 
“liberal” Social Action Department of 
the N.C.W.C. fighting in the front, line 
for ratification. However, the more 
conservative bishops moved into action 
and proved perhaps the strongest single 
force in blocking passage. In explana- 
tion of the bishops’ opposition, let us 
first cite the wording of the Amend- 
ment: “Congress shall have power to 
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limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age.” 
Certain of our bishops pointed out that 
the Amendment would make it possible 
for Congress to assume almost any ju- 
risdiction over our children. And since 
the Supreme Court might well interpret 
the word “labor” to include mental ef- 
fort, Congress might dominate the en- 
tire edueational field. Catholie “lib- 
erals” replied that “Our American form 
of government is one in which we trust 
Congress.” But their conservative op- 
ponents answered that we trust 
Congress only within the carefully de- 
termined limits of the Federal Consti- 
tution. Champions of the Amendment 
had been warned from the beginning to 
limit its scope, but they wanted every- 
thing or nothing, and got what they 
deserved. Senator Vandenberg wisely 
proposed that the Amendment be re- 
written to read, “Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor for hire of persons under sixteen 
vears of age,” but for the extremists the 
change Was intolerable. In the light of 
some of the decisions our Supreme 
Court has given us recently, we Catho- 
lies must congratulate ourselves on the 
conservatism of our bishops in opposing 
the conferring on Congress of powers we 
could only hope Congress would have 
the decency not to use. 

Although Dr. Abell in general ends 
his story with 1950, he carries one fea- 
ture of the industrial dispute—that re- 
garding the right-to-work principle, 
outlawing compulsory unionism—down 
to 1957. 
opposition to his Notre Dame colleague, 
Father Edward A. Keller, C.S.C., noted 
champion of the right-to-work princi- 
ple. Without citing any source, Dr. 
Abell charges Father Keller with having 
admitted that “the elergy and Catholic 
press were all but unanimously against 
him.” Father Keller’s precise wording 


Here he makes obvious his 
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is: “The opposition in the Catholic 
Press has been so one-sided as to create 
the impression that there is only one side 
to this controversial issue.””. But what- 
ever be the attitude of the Press for lay 
readers, the clerical Press has no such 
bias. Moreover, not a single profes- 
sional Catholic moralist is on record as 
condemning the right-to-work princi- 
ple. Fewer than one in ten of our hier- 
archy have taken a stand of publie op- 
position. In fact, in 1956 the then 
Archbishop Aloysius J. Muench, sinee 
raised to the cardinalate, himself es- 
pecially trained in economics, refused 
to sanction compulsory unionism. He 
held such membership “cannot be im- 
posed on the worker with absolute fi- 
nality. There are situations in which 
he cannot, in conscience, be a member 
they may be radical 


se 


of certain unions: 
and, in consequence, a danger to his 
faith and morals; they may advocate 
practices which are contrary to all dic- 
tates of the law of God and to acknowl- 
edged principles of right conduct; in 
conscience he cannot by membership 
abet or approve them.” The late Arch- 
bishop Noll, too, told of polling some 
twenty of his fellow bishops and finding 
the majority favoring the right-to-work 
principle. 

It is unfortunate for Dr. Abell’s argu- 
ment against the right-to-work princi- 
ple that his book should have appeared 
together with the statement of the Vati- 
ean to the 1960 Semaine Sociale at 
Grenoble. There Pope John 
plained of the “excessive socialization 
leading to dehumanization” endured 


coMmM- 


from many organizations including the 
trade union. He acknowledged such 
unions could be helpful, but he immedi- 
ately added that to be helpful they 
should be “forms of free and spontane- 
ous associations, well ordered and 
oriented.” Moreover, they must be 
“offered to, not imposed upon, the free 
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choice of mankind.” Various “liberal” 
commentators have contended that the 
Holy Father was complaining only of 
State exploitation or of mistreatment 
at the hands only of European Marxist 
unions. This despite the fact that there 
is not a word of such limitation in the 
papal message. However, the “liberal” 
dispute as to the pertinence of the Holy 
Father’s letter to our American trade 
union situation has now been settled 
by the appearance on November 20th 
of the 1960 Statement of the American 
Hierarchy on the “Need for Personal 
Responsibility.” There our 227 ecardi- 
nals, archbishops, and bishops make the 
Semaine Sociale message their own, 
with all its insistence upon freedom for 
the individual from compulsory mem- 
bership in such organizations as trade 
unions. 

But Dr. Abell has given us a compe- 
tent and impressive conspectus of the 
social action of American Catholicism 
and deserves our sincerest thanks. It 
is unfortunate that whole avenues of 
social action and vital] institutions such 
as the Good Shepherd refuges and the 
Msgr. Baker foundation at Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., could not even be men- 
tioned. But these parts of the general 
story can fairly easily be supplied. 
The volume contains copious biblio- 
graphieal notes and a very” helpful 
index. 

Joun E. Coocan, S.J. 


Glenn’s “Tour” 


A Tour or THE SUMMA. By Monsignor 
Paul J. Glenn (B. Herder Book Co.. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1960) pp. 456 and 
Index. $5.00. 


The late Monsignor Paul Glenn has 
bequeathed us a volume whieh will 
ernee any “six-foot shelf” of priestly 
hooks. Parish priests will find it a very 


useful compendium of philosophical and 
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reference information, a 
valuable companion in the review of 
their studies or in the preparation of 
their instruction and discussion sessions. 
Seminarians and philosophy students 
especially will find it a valuable help 
in approaching their subjects. 

A Tour of the Summa is not an out- 


theological 


line or a commentary on St. Thomas in 
quite the manner of Farrell’s Com- 
panion. Tour is a synopsis of each and 
every article of the Summa, with easy 
reference to the full work should the 
student wish to examine the original. 
(one is the format of the Swmma with 
regard to Questions and Objections, ete. 
Here only the kernal of each article 1s 
presented briefly and, generally, in a 
lucid style. 

For example, a Question of four ar- 
ticles in the Summa, which, with Ob- 
jections and explanation, would cover 
two or three pages of double-columned, 
smallish print in the large-paged Do- 
minican translation, is summed up suc- 
cinetly in four brief statements in Tour 
of the Summa. The whole summary 
would occupy perhaps as little as a third 
of the page, large print, and a smaller 
volume as well. 

A spot cheek of various sections, com- 
pared with the original, indicates com- 
petent and judicious presentation of the 
key thought of each article. Obviously, 
in an initial checking of such a book, a 
cheek and comparison of every article is 
out of the question. The judgment of 
time perhaps may modify some first 
impressions. As it stands, the spot 
cheek showed an impressively useful 
compression of the Summa into a read- 
able, practical workbook. 

Monsignor Glenn, in his introduction, 
dliseussing his purpose in writing A Tour 
of the Summa, observes: 

We may adapt a remark of St. 


Thomas Aquinas, and apply it to his 
own great work, the Swnma Theo- 














Seeking 
The Kingdom 


Edited by Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


A new book whose purpose is not 
only to lead the reader to perfec- 
tion, but also to give him a knowl- 
edge of the theology of the spirit- 
val life. Written by eminent 
theologians, it achieves its goal with 
remarkable clarity and beauty. 


April $5.25 


With 
Anxious Care 
by Felix D. Duffey, c.s.c. 


A highly intelligible account of the 
pressing need for a hard look at 
religious obedience and authority 
in America today. A book for 


every religious, whether priest, 
brother or sister; whether superior 
or subject. 

Ready $2.75 


A Summary of 


Catholic History 
Vol. 1 


by Newman C. Eberhardt, C.M. 


A new two-volume work which 
takes a major step on the road to- 
ward a more practical study of 
Church history. Cognizant of the 
faults of those histories which are 
too brief and those which are too 
exhaustive, the author has come 
up with a work which stands be- 
tween; one that will provide every 
student with a working knowledge 
of Church history. 
April $12.00 


Student edition $9.00 


At your bookstore 


HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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logica: not everyone has talent to 
master this work; not everyone has 
a taste for the study it requires; not 
everyone has time to devote to such 
study. 

The present book has been written 
for the many talented persons who 
wish to know the Summa, with easy 
reference to the master work should 
the reader require a perusal of the 
original. 


Monsignor Glenn’s full purpose might 
be ascertained still more clearly from 
a consideration of his long record of 
philosophical authorship, motivated by 
a desire, as he himself put it, to provide 
“very plain guides and directives” for 
the young student. 

Many kind things undoubtedly will 
be said about Monsignor Glenn’s Tour 
of the Summa, and rightly; but we 
rather suspect that his last work also 
will spark conversation on a delicate 
and related subject: the proper ap- 
proach to the education of the semi- 
narian. 

While there are those—and students 
not the least of these—who welcome 
many of Glenn’s works as a relief from 
ponderous pedagogy, there is perhaps 
an even more deeply entrenched point 
of view which regards Glenn with some- 
thing akin to suspicious distaste. 

This second group questions the wis- 
dom of “popularizing” or “diluting” the 
presentation of philosophy or theology, 
and would suggest that perhaps Glenn 
is largely that—a dilution. This group 
suggests strong mental meat in the 
seminary for best results—a challenge 
to stimulate individual thinking and in- 
terest, and, above all, direet consulta- 
tion of the great minds, not a second- 
hand, watered-down presentation for 
filter-tipped thinking. 

Without taking sides, we might sug- 
gest that a useful blend of these ap- 
proaches would be most useful at times 
in the edueative process. Possibly such 
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a blend would produce results suffi- 
ciently vindicating Monsignor Glenn’s 
work to allay even the misgivings of his 
scholarly crities. 

Without lessening attention to origi- 
nal sources, perhaps Glenn’s type of 
exposition could be a useful bridge be- 
tween the old familiar and the very new 
intellectual experiences of the “first 
philosopher.” Certainly, for example, 
Glenn’s Introduction to Philosophy is 
far worthier of the title than some 
others on the market. 

Taken with the proper context of the 
philosophical classics, an easily under- 
standable textbook could alleviate con- 
siderably the “cow-in-a-morass” feeling 
of many first philosophers. Sound and 
thorough preparation in philosophy 
makes the step into theology much 
easier, With less need for “bridging,” or 
“dilution.” But the first philosopher 
especially needs help and guidance as 
well as “stimulation by challenge.” 
This help and guidance theme has been 
the heart and soul of Monsignor Glenn’s 
work. Essentially, it is the reason for 
A Tour of the Summa. 

It is an interesting and fitting com- 
mentary on Monsignor Glenn’s view- 
point and especially on this final gift 
from his pen, Tour of the Summa, to 
note that the Jmprimatur for Tour was 
granted recently in the same month in 
which Pope John XXIII had the follow- 


ing to say: 


We would be very happy to see 
what we might term the “treasure” 
“of the precepts of St. Thomas “un- 
earthed” in greater measure each day, 
to the benefit of Christianity, and 
also to see his writing reach a much 
wider public in a language and form 
perfectly suited to the spirit and tem- 
per of our times (The Pope Speaks, 
Vol. 6, No. 4, 1960, p. 327). 


Monsignor Glenn would have agreed 
most cheerfully. And while some of his 
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sarlier works are now perhaps a bit 
“dated,” they have helped point the 
way to breaking the seals and opening 
the doors of classic wisdom to that po- 
tentially fine philosopher—the average 
man. 


Ropert J. MAHONEY 


A Word 


on Recent Publications 


Christ in Bethlehem—Christ in the 
Eucharist. By Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing. In the distinguished author’s own 
words, in this series of conferences, 
given by him over a period of years, he 
is interested only “in helping some poor 
soul, like myself, to know Christ and 


on the Nativity and its meaning; eight 
on the Eucharist. They have the di- 
rectness and warmth Catholics expect 
from the indefatigable Archbishop of 
Boston. St. Paul Editions, 50 St. Paul’s 
Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, Mass., 
199 pp. (cloth), $3.00; paperback, $2.00. 


Kducation—Papal Teachings.  Se- 
lected and arranged by the Benedictine 
monks of Solesmes. This is a very 
valuable and extremely handy collec- 
tion of papal documents, from Pius VII 
to Pius XII, touching all phases of 
Catholic education. It includes also 
seven addresses of the present Supreme 
Pontiff. 
aspect of the Church’s apostolate in the 
field of teaching will find this a verita- 


Anyone concerned with any 


to live Christ.” There are fifteen talks ble mine of authoritative information. 








Al last—a practical guide lo improved preaching 
GAUGING 
SERMON EFFECTIVENESS 


by Sylvester F. MacNutt, O.P. 





Kvery priest interested in improving his ser- 
mon, its impact, clarity and persuasiveness, 
will welcome this handy paperbound volume. 
Homiletics professor MacNutt has drawn Four important volumes setting 
upon four principal sources in compiling his er ong ge on lly — 
book: a) Church teaching on the nature of methods of St. Thomas. 
preaching; b) moral theology, with emphasis 

on St. Thomas’ teaching; c) St. Augustine’s GOD AND HIS CREATION 
interpretation of the perennial rhetoric; d) $4.95 


modern methods of public speaking. —In- THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


cludes a checklist of the most common faults $5.95 


in sermon preparation and delivery. Of 
CHRIST, AND HIS SACRAMENTS 
$4.95 


College Texts in Theology 


special value as a classroom text. 
(Paperbound $1.95) 


TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST 


$1.95 paperbound 
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Asbury Road, Dubuque, Iowa 





NOTE: All books advertised less 20° to 
readers of Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
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The indices are carefully worked-out. 
The broad classifications of this com- 
pilation are: “The Education of Re- 
deemed Mankind”; “Naturalism in 
Education.” The material contained 
under these parts is extensive. St. Paul 
ditions, 50 St. Paul’s Ave., Jamaien 
Plain, Boston 30, Mass., 668 pp. 


Confraternity Teacher's Guide. By 
Rev. Joseph B. Collins. The subtitle 
explains the scope of this book: “A 
textbook for the training of teachers 
in CCD religion.” <A 
thorough exposition of the aims and 


schools of 


methods of religious education on the 
elementary and high school levels. 
Very helpful to priests and laity who 
must teach released time programs to 
pupils from public schools. It is de- 
signed to inform and to form teachers 
and will achieve that purpose when 
properly used. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., paperbound, 
458 pp., $2.95. 


The Works of 
Translated by Jose de Vineck. This 


Bonaventure. I. 


brilhantly produced book contains the 
five mystical works of the Seraphic 
Doctor: “The Journey of the Mind 
to God”; “The Triple Way”; “The 
Mystical Vine’; “The Tree of Life”; 
“On the Perfection of Life: Addressed 
to Sisters.” The complaint has been 
made, v.g., by Gilson, that the works of 
St. Bonaventure are simply not familiar 
enough to Catholics. This first volume 
in a series will help to dispel the un- 
fortunate situation. The wonderful 
union of mind and heart, so predomi- 
nant in the work of St. Bonaventure, 
is clearly reflected in this volume. St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J., 
266 pp., $4.00. 


Learning the Mass. By Walter J. 


Schmitz, S.S.. This is a manual for 


seminarians who are studying the ru- 
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brics of celebrating Holy Mass. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more 
graphic or clearer method than the au- 
thor here uses to teach the candidate 
the correct manner of saying Mass. 
Arranged in double columns, on one side 
is the text of the missal, while parallel 
to this is a suecinet but fully adequate 
explanation of the movements involved, 
the tone of voice, ete. The format of 
the book further facilitates the process 
of learning. A vademecum for fourth 
theologians. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., 63 pp., $1.75. 
Latest Image Books (Doubleday, 
Garden City, N.Y.) are Saint among 
Talbot, S.J. 


Savages by Francis 


($1.45); Charles A. Brady’s novel of 
St. Thomas More, Stage of Fools (95¢) ; 
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Cross, translated and edited by E. Alli- 
son Peers ($1.45); Karl Stern’s The 
Third Revolution (75¢); Father Gerald 
Vann’s The Divine Pity (75¢); The 
White Fathers by Glenn D. Kittler 
(95¢) ; Raissa Maritain’s We Have Been 
Friends Together and Adventures in 
Grace (in one volume, $1.25) ; Dom Hu- 
bert van Zeller’s We Die Standing Up 
(65¢). Apart from the invariable excel- 
lence of the works chosen by John De- 
laney, Editor of Doubleday’s Image 
Books, the volumes are sturdily bound 
and make for a very attractive book 
shelf in any library. A.M.C. 
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Why a Parish Bulletin? 


M.. parishes celebrate Sunday Masses on a tight schedule. This 
is imperative because of the number of faithful, the press of cars in the parking 
lot, the increase in Holy Communions in recent years, the lack of space or short- 
age of priests to provide concurrent Masses. 

The prevalence of these conditions offers a cogent argument in favor of a 
parish bulletin, with its listing of Masses for the week, social events, meetings 
of various societies, etc. In very small parishes where only a few brief announce- 
ments are made, it’s not feasible, economically or otherwise, to put out a weekly 
bulletin. But for larger parishes, why is one not standard procedure? 

It’s inexpensive and easy nowadays to prepare announcements. There is no 
trick at all in typing out a carbon for a spirit duplicator and running off hundreds 
of bulletins in a few minutes. Today’s carbons are smudge-proof and produce 
clean, clear copies. Even small, poor parishes can afford this basic equipment. 
Larger, more affluent benefices might prefer regular mimeograph or off-set print- 
ing methods. A few use line-type. 

In general, the faithful do read their parish bulletins, take them home, talk 
them over with the family, refer to them during the week, and also make fewer 
‘phone calls to the rectory for information. To expect the same degree of re- 
membrance and utility from oral announcements doesn’t make sense. 

In many Catholic churches the sermon is a red-haired stepchild, and the 
growing complaint of the faithful: “Preaching is seriously neglected,” is too 
well-founded. Few priests deny that recent decades have witnessed a decline 
in the preaching of the word of God, a decline characterized by a great spiritual 
writer of yesteryear as one sign of the parousia of the Antichrist. 

We know that in the Church’s official worship the role of the sermon, in 
comparison with the Mass, is insignificant. But how valid is the objection that 
it’s impossible to find twelve to fifteen minutes for a sermon when the reading 
of parochial announcements at Mass may occupy some five or even ten minutes? 
And, mirabile dictu, it's not rare for priests to read announcements which have 
also been printed in the bulletin. That is a waste of time and downgrades the 
importance of the printed announcements. 

We know one parish whose pastor has made a rule that nothing will be 
announced from the pulpit. Parochial matters appear in the bulletin, and any 
item to be listed in it must be reported by Saturday morning. It is exceptional 
when anything is read on Sunday morning except the Gospel 
—time is found for a sermon. 

The parochial bulletin is an effective means of saving 
time while communicating necessary information in a 
permanent form to parishioners. Why not avail ourselves 
fully of its advantages? 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Convy, 
Associate Editor 
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Announcing ...the new Foley 


ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN 








How Sound Is Your Parish Financing ? 


THE NEW FOLEY ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN GIVES YOU 
SOME SURPRISING (AND ENCOURAGING) ANSWERS! 


Here is a totally new approach to chureh 
financing. It is an “all inclusive’? plan 
that enables you to: 


¢ Meet operating costs 

¢ Amortize parish debt 

¢ Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiseal 
policy. Principles that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances —to 
your benefit. This plan will eliminate the 
need for “crash programs.” 


as 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 
ning intelligently overan extended periqd.” 


Another pastor said, “After eight years, 
[ felt I knew my parish. I was wrong. I 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.” 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for you? Write today for our 
free booklet detailing the F’/A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 


FOLEY .iscctales Jnc. 


FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18, N.Y., Hi 5-O770 
“Organized Exclusively to Aid Catholic Fund-Raising Projects”’ 











“The Presentation of the Infant Jesus 
in the Temple”’ ... by Carpaccio 


In ceremonies commemorating the Holy Family's journey to the temple, and the coming of Christ as ‘‘a light of 
revelation to the Gentiles,”” the Church blesses its candles on Candlemas day. For months before February 2, Will & 
Baumer candle craftsmen, the finest in the world, carefully shape 100% pure natural beeswax into beautiful Church 
and home symbols of the body of Christ, born of a Virgin 


Altar brand, 51°¢ pure beeswax candles packed two in a box for home 
use. Container serves as a handy holder for sick call and other purposes. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO.,INC. 


Syracuse, New York Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 





